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The First Text Book in Comparative Religion. 
BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, D.D. 


{American Baptist Mission, Swatow]. 
ai one proposed to give a fall description of the Yang-tse, and 


should begin at Kiukiang, giving details of the lower section, 

and barely touching upon the upper part, it would be declared 
very inadequate. Yet a treatment akin to what that would be is 
characteristic of mach of the treatment in our day of the great 
subject called ComparATIVE RELIGION. 

The value of study along the new branch of theological inquiry 
is doubted by no one. Originally Western theologians and Christian 
missionaries were interested in the study by reason of its bearing on 
their own undertaking. In order to success it was essential to know 
the nature of the opposing religions that Christianity was to deal 
with, to understand the secret of their hold on their votaries, and, 
farthermore, to measure off the common ground between them, so 
as to avoid needless collision and to utilize all existing auxiliary 
possibilities. From the first inception of missions this has been a 
characteristic of the best workers. Mention could have been made 
of dozens and dozens of volumes that have been written to set forth 
the nature of Hinduism, and Buddhism, and Confucianism. There 
is no lack of means of information on the subject. The “Three 
Religions of China ” as they are called are certainly well set forth by 
most able missionaries ; and the missionaries do study the books 
written. They are not ignorant of what they are about, as now and 
then somebody intimates they are. 

But of late years a new turn has been given to the study of 
Comparative Religion, and a new use is being made of its ascertain- 
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ments and deductions. A kinship between Ohristianity and the 
worship of “other gods” is to be made out, which is‘a wide depar- 
ture from the original positions taken by the early missionaries. It 
is not intended to enter into them here. This might bring on dis- 
cussion more than the pages of the RecorpeEr will allow, and more 
than might be profitable. The purpose of the present article is to 
call attention to the proper starting point in all reading and inquiry 
on the whole subject. 

If any one is to give a full description of the Yang-tse he must 
go beyond Kiukiang, and beyond Hankow, and beyond Chungking. 
He must begin at the head waters. If we are to have a thorough 
survey of Comparative Religion in its relation to the worship of 
Jehovah we must go back to the Old Testament. We must go back 
of those Ten Great Religions enumerated by James Freeman Clarke. 
Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Islamism and 
other “isms” are not the starting point. These religions are the 
daughters, most of them, of still older religions. It is those older 
and those mother religions that we need to study far more thorough- 
ly than is commonly done by present day writers on Comparative 
Religion, if we are to judge by relativities as they appear in their 
books and essays. The Old Testament is the oldest book extant on 
Comparative Religion. It is not only the oldest book, but it is an 
authoritative book. The religions it treats of were ethnic religions 
in their day. The accounts given of them are sufficiently full and 
specific for all our needs. We are enabled to estimate their moral 
character and value, their relations to Jehovah worship and the atti- 
tude of Jehovah towards them. Precepts and actual occurrences 
and explicit declarations in great fulness are there extending over 
a period of two thousand years of history. 

First of all, in the Old Testament, we have the beginning of 
human worship, the origin of religion. We have the worship of 
Jehovah standing out for ages supreme and alone. Then we have 
the advent of other religions, departures from the original worship, 
not approaches to it, but departures, separations, substitutions and 
usurputions. We aave the worship of “the Host of Heaven, Bel 
worship or Baal worship, Moloch worship, Dagon worship, with the 
beginnings of nature worship, of hero worship, of ancestor worship 
and of other kinds in addition. In connection with the abundant 
Old Testament disclosures on Comparative Religion we have in the 
1st of Romans, in the New Testament, a divine summary of the 
whole world’s experience and of God’s irreversible judgment in the 
entire case. 

On the next page is a table to illustrate the relations between 
the worship of the one true God and the worship of “ other gods.” 
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PERIOD OF THE WORSHIP OF THE ONE AND THE ONLY.—The Creator of the 
Heavens and the Earth, The Most High, God, The Almighty, Jehovah, Elohim, 
El Shaddai. This period reaches from Adam down till some hundred or more years 
after the flood. No traces of polytheism or other theism of any kind, nor of 
idolatry. A sacred day one of its characteristics. Worship consisted in ‘‘ walking 
with,” in gifts, and subsequently in expiatory sacrifices. Ideas and practices 
originated in those days of exclusive Monotheism were certainly handed down to 
subsequent generations, and became a heritage of the different kinds of heathen- 
j ism which subsequently arose, and which had thus a large appropriated stock to 
: start with when they departed from God. 1n the line of development we 
: come successively to 





Noah. THE RisE oF HEATHENISM.—It arose gradually. The older 
forms were lofty. Worship of the ‘‘ Host of Heaven,” deifica- 
tion of attributes, Sun worship, Nature worship, called the 
worship of ‘Other Gods.” Overlap of monotheism and the 
subsequent polytheism. Degradation rapid and fearful. Order of 
Abraham and Faith.| the down grade, Rom. i. 23. Its opportunity to borrow ideas and 
usages from Jehovah worship, the place of which it was fast 
usurping. Mutual antagonism of Jehovah worship and 
heathenism, Rom, I. 





Sabeism. Tue Risk oF Purtosopny.—Some knowl- 
edge of the One True God still lingered. Con- 
Moses and the Law. tending with polytheism. So long as that 
knowledge remained no need for Philosophy, 
which is a search for the Whence, the How 
and the Whither of all things. When at last 
the sun had set and the knowledge was lost, 
then began the search for the Arkee, the 
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To-day all struggling for mastery, like the four winds on the great sea. 








The table, as will be seen, represents four stages or periods of 
human history as affecting religion. In addition to what appears in 
the table itself some enlargements and elucidations will be in order. 


First Stace. 
The period of the worship of the One, the Supreme. Notwith- 


standing the multitudes that must have lived at the time of the 
flood we have no traces as yet of polytheism among them. Prior to 
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the fall, the worship of Jehovah was manifested in companionship, 
or walking together. The voice of God was heard walking in the 
garden ; there were conversations and conferences, beyond question, as 
appears from the fact that God made the beasts appear before Adam, 
and he gave them names suggested by appearance or qualities. A 
holy day, specially holy, was one of the institutions of the hour. 
After the fall, gifts and sacrifices were added to agencies of worship. 
The former were, then doubtless as they have been ever since, expres- 
sion of thanksgiving for blessings and an acknowledgment of God’s 
ownership and providence, and also tributes of service. The sacri- 
fices came from God himself. Adam and Eve made aprons of fig 
leaves for themselves ; this was to be their “covering;” the idea 
afterwards embodied in the Old Testament word for atonement, 
which means a “covering”? A few verses later we are told the 
Lord God made them coats of skins. But to get them skins life 
had to be taken. The idea of a vicarious covering was introduced at 
the very start with the very first pair that sinned. Life must be 
taken, in order that the consequences of the fall may be remedied. 
The antagonism between the two forms of righteousness, the human 
and the divine, thus began at the gates of Eden, and has been kept 
up ever since. A distinction between beasts, clean and unclean, 
was also a heritage of that early form of pure religion. 


Sreconp Stace. 


Some time after the flood we see the rise of Paganism. In the 
old Accadian, the Chaldean, the Babylonian and the Egyptian 
religions we are first made acquainted with sun worship. A know- 
ledge of the supreme intelligence was not gone by any means, but 
men liked to behold symbols and to have similitudes. The splitting 
up of the monotheistic conception is seen in the religion of Egypt and 
also in the Vedic religions at a later day. The sun rising was called 
by one name, the sun at noon day by another, and at night by an- 
other. Practically three gods were made outof one. The overlap of 
pure Jehovah worship and idolatrous worship is very conspicuous in 
Bible history. The former was fading out, and the latter was coming 
in, and the period of overlap was centuries in coming on, and they 
continue unto this day overlapping each other. The secret of the 
rise of heathenism is that men did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge. His character for uprightness and exactiig holiness 
was distasteful to them, so they substituted something else to satisfy 
the demands of their nature. Hero worship, and ancestor worship, 
and worship of the dead came in, also the substitution of Heaven 
for the personal Being himself who dwells in Heaven. This will not 
seem strange to any one who has noticed the fact that public men 
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who are not Christians, if they have any occasion to refer to God, 
will speak of him as “Heaven” or “ Providence” or some other 
word that enables them to evade personality. 

With our Old Testament text-book now before us, and Compa- 
rative Religion being the subject in hand, we cannot fail to note as 
regards Jehovah worship and the worship of other gods,— 


The Irreconcilable Antagonism 


that exists between them from beginning to end. The worship of 
other gods was not a “feeling after God,” or a seeking after God. 
Wesee nothing of that kind till the rise of philosophy. It was a de- 
parture from God, an alienation from the life of God, a substitu- 
tion of other gods for the true God, an ascription to other gods of the 
glory which belonged exclusively to the One and the Only ; it was the 
changing of the truth of God into a lie and a serving of the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. 

The literature of the Old Testament bearing on the subject is 
exceedingly full and exceedingly specific. It ranges itself into 
two classes, 

I. Passages which show the effect of heathenism on the 
Theocracy.—From first to last this was corrupting; time and again 
were the children of God led into idolatrous participation, and time 
and again did the judgments of God come upon them in consequence. 
Baal-Peor was only asample. The long period of the Judges was 
filled with examples of like enticements. They feared the gods of 
the Amorites at one time, and bowed down to the gods of the 
Moabites at another. Heathen worship, with its sensuousness and 
its loose morality and its visible forms had an attraction for the 
unsanctified masses of the people. All through the Kings, too, do 
we find insidious heathenism working its way in, first in one way 
and then in another. The gods of the heathen round about, the 
altars, and the rituals, and the temples, and the groves, and the 
festivals, and the outward display, the necromancy, the witchcraft, 
the soothsaying and star gazing, all offered a perpetual temptation to 
a corrupt nature. Over and over again did heathenism nearly prove 
the ruin of Israel. On account of it did the people have their land 
invaded, their dwellings sacked, their temples burned and themselves 
carried into captivity. Heathenism was the bane of Israel and the 
curse of Israel. How could it be otherwise? The character of the 
gods of the heathen are all well set forth in the word of God. Their 
Moloch, their Baal, their Ashtaroth, their Remphan, their Dagon, 
bloody, murderous, revengeful, lustful and devilish, are all fully pro- 
trayed,—gods of wood and gods of stone, dumb idols that cannot see, 
nor hear, nor move. To have anything directly or indirectly to do 
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with such religions and such gods was dishonoring to God, debasing 
to the character and perpetually productive of ruin and rejection. 

II. Passages which show the attitude of the Theocratic Head 
towards heathenism.—Antagonism could not be more positive, more 
unyielding or more intense. Jehovah regarded the worship of other 
gods as a usurpation of His place and prerogative. He demanded 
that His people should cut themselves loose from all connection with 
it. He separated them by rites and ceremonies, circumcision among 
them, intended to make it difficult to associate with idolaters. 
He denounced idolatry and all manner of physiolatry and symbol 
worship, all institutions of similitude, even for Himself. He de- 
nounced the institutors of idolatry and condemned such to death 
without mercy. Tampering with familiar spirits, dealing in witchcraft, 
making cuttings for the dead, come in the same category of things, 
for which sure and swift jndgment came down from heaven. What 
else could be expected under a declaredly theocratic administration 
than the utmost detestation of the worse than beastliness of such 
things as Phallicism, the ferocities of Molochism and the putridity 
of Ashtarothism. The slaughter of Baal-Peor, the slaying of the 
four hundred priests of Baal at Carmel, were not mere outbreaks of 
fanaticism on the part of Moses and Elijah. They were the 
outbursts of divine vengeance and the vindication of a broken law 
of holiness, and Moses and Elijah were only officers of the Court of 
Justice. So it is all the way through the Old Testament. Anti- 
idolatrous literature, anti-idolatrous denunciation occupy a most 
prominent place in the whole history of the chosen people. So 
intense was the divine antagonism to these false religions, and so 
exacting were the regulations made to preserve the people from 
their contamination, that they were commanded, when they captur- 
ed a place, to burn the graven images of their gods with fire; the 
gold and silver which was on these images was not so much 
as to be “desired;” they were not to take it unto themselves, 
lest they should be snared by that which was an abomination to 
the Lord their God. * Neither shalt thou bring an abomination into 
thine house, lest thou bea cursed thing like it, but thou shalt utterly 
detest it, and thou shalt utterly abhor it, for it is a cursed thing.” 
Dent. vii. 25-26. There was to be no religious association, and no 
fraternization, and no compromise, and no alliance of any kind, no 
recognition of any parity of right to exist on the same soil. Jehovah 
was against idols, as idols were against Jehovah, and by idols now we 
mean the system of heathenism as a whole ; the two systems were sub- 
versive of each other in their very natures. The one represented the 
work of God and the other the work of devils. The children of Israel 
had once offered sacrifices to devils, but now they were told they 
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were to offer sacrifices in a given way, at a given place, and in a given 
manner, and they shall “no more offer their sacrifices unto devils.” 

It did not alter the case that in those primitive religions of 
Canaan there was much that was good. There was none of them 
but what had some good. For instance, they had a god of grain to 
whom they gave thanks, and they acknowledged dependence and 
gave thanks for mercies received, and they confessed to sinfulness 
and the need of expiation, and they had moral precepts, and moral 
requirements, and sacred days, and devout observances, and in many 
respects were very religious. Beyond question they impressed upon 
their children many civic and domestic virtues. We have only to 
look into the ancient ethical systems of Egypt to see plenty of proof 
of that. Yet the accompaniment of these civic, business, social and 
domestic virtues did not take away from them the character of false 
religions, The terrible sacrifices they made to Moloch when they 
made their children to pass through the fire were terrible confes- 
sions of sin; the sense of sin was there, and was recognised just as 
it is with us. Yet the sacrifices they offered were not accepted 
on that account. The saving value of those sacrifices, or rather the 
non-saving value, was indicated with absolute precision by Moses, 
when he said, “‘ They sacrificed unto devils not to God.” Confession 
of sin made to a devil is not counted as a confession made to God. 
Nor does the Old Testament, or the New either, give indication of 
any system of commutation or transfer by which expiations under a 
system of heathenism are accepted as good under the system of 
Jehovah worship. The tickets of different steamship lines are some 
times made interchangeable. ‘There is nothing of a parallel nature 
in Bible remissions. Nor does it appear that the worship of Jehovah 
has ever borrowed anything from Baalism, or Dagonism, or nature 
worship. If evidence to the contrary exists some one who knows of 
its existence would do well to point out its whereabouts, It will 
be noted also that the Old Testament writers were not given to the 
selection of softened expressions when describing the ethnic faiths of 
their day. They were spoken of as “ abominations,” as “ filthiness,” 
as “vanities” and as devilism. 

One other point of importance is now in order. Those 
primitive ethnic religions were the precursors of the modern ethnic 
religions. They were the spiritual progenitors of certain of those 
“Ten Great Religions” so much under consideration to-day. 

The genealogies have been well kept, the family line can be 
easily traced, the family likeness is well preserved. Ancient 
heathenism is the mother of modern heathenism. Certain features 
of Baal worship, or Sun worship, passed over into the heathenisms 


of India and of Greece. Astarte worship is succeeded by Aphrodite 
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worship, the worship of the ancient Lord of the Harvest by the 
later worship of Ceres and of the god of grain in modern times. 
The family relations of the gods of Egypt are imitated in the 
family circle of Olympus. Chemosh and Moloch had their succes- 
sors in India. The Ammonite Moloch as the flame-god, or Bel 
as the suu-god, are continued in the sun worship of the Parsees 
and the sun worship of Japan. The old time hero worship is 
continued in China as is the original Sobe worship of heaven. 
The necromancies and the divinations of Phoenicia have their 
counterparts in the ancestor worship and ‘Taoist superstitions 
of China. Cruelties quite as Satanic as were those of the Valley of 
Hinnon have been kept up as a part of religion in India, in widow 
burnings, and hook swingings, and Juggernaut crushings, until 
abolished by the British government. Sacrificial usages, festival 
rites, mythological notions and general ideas about sin, and the 
creation and modes of deliverance from evil current among the 
heathen in Bible times, are current among the heathen still ; so that 
ancient heathenism and modern heathenism, so far as vertebrate 
column is concerned, are essentially one—one in object, one in spirit, 
one in antagonism to the worship of Jehovah and one in opposition 
to the exclusive claim of Jehovah to be the God of the whole earth 
and entitled exclusively to the worship of all the children of men. 
And still another point as the sequel to the one just stated, As 
more recent heathenism is a continuation in lineal succession of the 
most ancient heathenism, 80 there is a continuation of the antagonistic 
attitude of Jehovah towards it and of His purpose to destroy it utterly. 
There is no intimation in the New Testament that any of the 
ancient threatenings are revoked. There is no evidence that the 
heathenism of to-day is less a usurpation of the divine prerogative 
than it was in the days of Moses, there is no indication that the 
jealousy of God burns less hot ayainst it than it did of Baal-Peor. 
It is the Gospel era, and all judgments are simply held in abeyance, 
for a time, and that is all. But when the Gospel does make refer- 
ence to heathenism it is in terms of the same sweeping condemna- 
tion that were heard at Sinai. So there is no change in God’s own 
estimate of heathenism. The sentence of death under the law is 
also the sentence under the Gospel ; the judgment of God is now, as 
it was then, that “they which commit such things are worthy of 
death.” In those days no idolater was tolerated in'the land ; in 
New Testament affirmations no idolater shall inherit the kingdom 
of God. In the Old Testament the idolater, or the man or the 
woman who enticed another secretly to go and serve other gods, 
was to be stoned to death; in the New Testament the idolater is 
to have his part in the lake of fire. 
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Nor can any assumption be allowed that modern heathen wor- 
ship is changed in moral nature from the ancient kind. The Corin- 
thians and the Ephesians and the Colossians were worthy and 
cultured peoples. They recognised a Jupiter which some would 
have us consider as a sort of Jehovah by implication. In one place 
the people were ready to sacrifice to Paul and his companion saying, 
“The gods have come down to us in the likeness of men.” 
Several half truths might have been educed from what they said, 
and yet their system wasa lie and their sacrifices a travesty and 
an abomination, Cuncerning them all Paul makes the all-inclu- 
sive declaration, a counterpart of the one made by Moses, “ the 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to devils and not 
to God.” 

Nor does it appear that New Testament theology recognizes 
itself as under any obligation to any of the heathen systems for any 
of its truths, or any of its usages, or any of its practical suggestions. 
None whatever ;—it proposes no alliances, it provides for no partner- 
ships, no communityship of worship, no blending of creeds, no com- 
posite theologies, or composite religion, no interchange of mutual 
compliments, no common platform of equality and no combination 
of resources to establish “a universal religion.” It presents the 
same unbroken unyielding front that the Old Testament does. God 
is the same one, whose name in Jealous, and who will not give His 
glory to another. Christ is the same Lord of the Covenant, who 
will not share His dominio# with another “ Lord,” as Baal or any of 
his successors. Whatever may be the supposed “ messages”’ of the 
so-called ethnic religions to Him and His Church the message of God 
and of Christ to them is one. “And now commandeth He all 
men everywhere to repent”—repent of their idolatries and their 
sorceries, repent to give Him glory, or else to perish in their own 
corruption. Tv be sure modern heathenism, like ancient heathenism, 
has good things about it. These are sometimes said to be products 
of heathenism when they are in reality remains of the old stock of 
virtues with which they started out. They have sadly suffered 
though in the wear and tear of their wanderings from God, and are 
not fit to be built into the new structure. It is in bad grace to ask 
or to expect it Old garments and new cloth do not go well to- 
gether. The prodigal had a fine stock of clothing when he got his 
portion of goods and turned his back on the old homestead ; they 
were badly used up, though, after he got to feeding swine. When he 
came home he had nothing left but a lot of old rags, We do not 
read, however, that they were taken into the family wardrobe, nor did 
any one propose to send for a basket of the husks which the swine did 
eat to serve as a condiment to the fatted calf. 


b2 


A Statement of the Nature, Work and Aims of Protestant 
Missions in China, laid before the Tsung-li Ya-men, 
Nov. 14th, 1895, to be presented to the Emperor.* 


Introduction by way of Explanation. 


TN the year of our Lord 1890 a general conference of all the 
cil Protestant missionaries in China was held in Shanghai. 

Preparations for this meeting had been made during several 
years previous, and when the time arrived four hundred and forty-six 
out of the whole number of missionaries, scattered in all parts of 
China, were able to assemble in this city. The meetings continued 
twelve days. Many important subjects came up for discussion and 
action. Among these was the preparation of a Memorial to the 
throne, explaining the nature of Christian missions and their relation 
to the Chinese government. 

After discussion it was finally resolved that: ‘ Whereas the late 
republication and the wide distribution of grave charges against 
Christian missions, tending to arouse dangerous riots, have been 
brought to the notice of the Conference, and: Whereas some of the 
chief authorities of the empire have expressed a desire to be more 
fully informed of our aims and purposes, we recommend that a 
committee, consisting of seven persons, be appointed by this Conference 
to prepare an address for presentation to the Chinese government 
to the following effect :— 

“I. To thank the government for the protection it has given us 
in the past. 

“TI. To lay before the government the false charges made 
against us, pointing out the danger of serious consequences unless 
their circulation be prohibited. 

“TII. To pray the government to take effective measures to 
check the circulation of these false charges and to make known 
throughout the empire the truth in the case. 

“IV. To state what we do believe and teach, showing that 
everywhere we inculcate loyalty, peace and charity, and that in all 
our work we seek nothing but the best interests of China and the 
Chinese.” 

In pursuance of this design of the Conference, the committee 
appointed have prepared the following statement, which they desire to 


* This paper was prepared by the committee appointed by the last General 
Missionary Conference held in Shanghai, 1890, 
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present to the high officers of the central government in Peking, 
praying them in turn to submit it to His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of China with the request that he will instruct the 
governors and high officials of the provinces to issue through their 
subordinate magistrates suitable proclamations, so that the literary 
classes and all intelligent men who are able to read and competent 
to form a judgment on such matters may clearly understand the 
truthfulness and beneficent nature of the doctrines of Christianity 


and their tendency to conserve the best interests of the Chinese 
nation. 


Statement. 


First. The Christian religion, which is now so widely propagated 
in China, ts also propagated in all other lands of the earth. 

Its missionaries are found in 'l'urkey, Arabia, Persia, Beloochistan, 
Afghanistan, India, Thibet, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Annam, Corea, 
Japan, in Northern, Eastern, Central, Western and Southern Africa, 
in all parts of Europe and North and South America, in Australia, 
New Zealand, New Guinea, Borneo, Java, Madagascar, the Celebes 
and Philippines and in all the other islands of the seas, 

In countries where this religion has been generally received for 
centuries, as in England, France, the United States and others, it is 
still propagated ; among those who have not yet accepted it and in 
countries where as yet few have received it, as in China, India and 
Japan, it is now preached with increasing zeal year by year. It is 
spread abroad alike in civilized and uncivilized nations and among 
men of every degree of civilization and culture, among the largest 
and mightiest kingdoms, as well as among the smallest and most 
feeble tribes. 

This is in accordance with the command of the Lord Jesus to 
His disciples, given as He was about to ascend into heaven, “ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Second. The Christian Church has increased in numbers each 
century, save one, since the birth of Christ. 

At the time of Christ’s death there were but a few hundred 
Christians. At the end of the first century the Christians numbered 
500,000. At the end of the second century they numbered 2,000,000. 
At the end of the third century they numbered 5,000,000. At the end 
of the fourth century they numbered 10,000,000. At the end of the 
fifth century they numbered 15,000,000. At the end of the sixth 
century they numbered 20,000,000. At the end of the seventh 
century they numbered 24,000,000. At the end of the eighth 
century they numbered 30,000,000. At the end of the ninth 
century they numbered 40,000,000. At the end of the tenth century 
they numbered 50,000,000. At the end of the eleventh century they 
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numbered 70,000,000. At the end of the twelfth century they num- 
bered 80,000,000. At the end of the thirteenth century, owing to the 
fierce wars of the Mohammedans, they numbered only 75,000,000. 
At the end of the fourteenth century they numbered again 80,000,000. 
At the end of the fifteenth century they numbered 100,000,000. At 
the end of the sixteenth century they numbered 125,000,000, At 
the end of the seventeenth century they numbered 155,000,000. 
At the end of the eighteenth century they numbered 200,000,000, 
and at the-end of eighty-six years of the nineteenth century they 
numbered 400,000,000. 

Thus it is seen that the increase in the number of Christians has 
been constant century by century, almost without interruption since 
the time of Christ, and in the last eighty-six years the increase has 
been equal to the whole number of Christians at the beginning of 
the century. This cannot be said of other religions, in all of which 
periods of success have been followed by periods of decline. The 
Christian Church grows day by day and month by month ; the annual 
accessions being very large. ‘his is in accordance with the parables 
of the Lord Jesus, in which He compares His Church in the world to 
leaven hid in three measures of meal, until the whole was leavened, 
or to a grain of mustard seed, a very small seed, which grew to be a 
very, large plant, like a tree, so that the birds of the air came and 
lodged in the branches of it. He also said, “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

Third. The Christian religion had its origin in the Eastern 
Continent, and not in any Western nation. 

Although this religion long since became prevalent in the nations 
of Europe and America, and is now taught in China by men from 
those lands, yet the Far West was not the place of its origin. The 
Christian Church arose in the Eastern Continent, in the kingdom of 
Judea, situated on the western border of Asia, about 3000 miles 
west from China, and about the same distance east from England, 
Germany and France. This kingdom of Judea, in Western Asia, on 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, afforded easy access to 
Asia on the east, to Europe on the west and north-west and to 
Africa on the south-west. 

Judea was but a small kingdom of no great renown. What was 
peculiar in regard to it was its religion. In this it differed from all 
other nations of the earth. From its first beginnings this nation wor- 
shipped one God, the Creator of heaven and earth. Besides this one 
God the nation was not allowed to have temples or altars to any other. 
If the people worshipped other gods their sin was punished by 
severe national calamities. The sacred books of this nation con- 
tained the law of God given tothe people by His servant Moses. 
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In this law they were instructed how to worship God as supreme 
and taught also their duties to their king, to their parents and to 
each other. Their sacred city was Jerusalem, in which was the 
temple of God and the palace of their king. 

Into this nation, fifteen hundred years after the time of Moses, 
Jesus the Savior of the world was born, and from this nation the 
Christian religion has spread abroad to all mankind. The Jewish 
nation, indeed, rejected Christ and erncified Him, for which sin it 
was punished by God and utterly destroyed, so that, as a nation, 
it now no longer exists. But a few of the Jews believed in the Lord 
Jesus and zealously taught his religion. These formed the nucleus 
of the Christian Church, which is speead abroad each year more 
widely, reaching now the most remote countries. 

This is in accordance with the words of the Lord Jesus, who 
declared that His Gospel should be preached in all nations, beginning 
in Jerusalem. 

Fourth. The Christian religion is not new, or recently established. 
This religion dates back to the begiuning of human history. The 
birth of Christ took place nearly. nineteen hundred years ago. He 
did but fulfill and perfect the religion of the Jews, which dated 
back to Moses, nearly thirty-four hundred years ago, the beginnings 
of which we trace back to Abraham more than thirty-eight hundred 
years ago, to Noah at the time of the flood and to Adam the first 
progenitor of the human race. It would be erroneous to call 
Christianity a new religion which sprang up only 1900 years ago. 
There were in it some things new, and some things old, but the 
new things had their roots in the old, and the old had its accom- 
plishment in the new. The old and the new constitute one whole, 
and are inseparably bound together. 

This is in accordance with the words of the Lord Jesus, “ I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in nowise pass 
from the law till all be fulfilled.” 

Fifth. What the Christian Church believes and teaches. 

This may well be understood from its oldest and most widely 
received creed, commonly called the Apostles’ Creed. This creed 
reads as follows: “I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth ; and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. He 
descended into hell. The third day He rose again from the dead. 
He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
the Father Almighty. From thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic 
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Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. Amen.” 

The principal statements in this creed are the belief in one God, 
the Creator of all things, the Father of all men; the belief in one 
mediator between God and man, Jesus Christ, who suffered and 
died for the sins of men, and rose again from the dead; the belief 
in the Holy Spirit, who renews and sanctifies the heart and 
affections ; the belief in the forgiveness of sins by God, in and 
through Jesus Christ to those who accept Him and turn from sin ; 
the belief in the one Church of Uhrist, which consists of all who 
truly believe in, love, and follow Him; the belief in the future 
coming of Jesus Christ in glory to raise the dead, to judge the 
world in righteousness and to assign the awards of the righteous 
and the wicked. 

This creed is in accordance with the words of the Lord Jesus, 
who said, ‘God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

Sixth. What the Christian religion teaches in regard to obedience 
to civil rulers. 

This creed, as above written out, is what the Christian Church 
believes and teaches. It is not fitting or necessary in this place to 
explain it minutely article by article. Questions may, however, 
arise in the mind as to what the teaching is in regard to several 
particular duties, and first, 7x regard to obedience to rulers. 

On this point the Sacred Scriptures, which all Christians hold 
to be the fountain of Christian doctrine and of supreme authority, 
are very explicit. They teach Christians to be obedient to their 
rulers, to be submissive, orderly, loyal subjects. In the Epistle to 
the Romans it is written, “ Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God. The powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Will thou then not be afraid of the 
power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same. For he is the minister of God to thee for good, but if thou 
do that which is evil be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain. For he is the minister of God, a revenger to ‘execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, 
not only for wrath, but also for eonscience’s sake. For this cause 
pay ye tribute also; for they are God’s ministers attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. Render therefore to all their dues, 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to 
whom fear, honor to whom honor.” 
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Also in the Epistle to Titus it is written, “Put them in mind 
to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be 
ready to every good work.” 

In the Epistle of Peter it is written, “Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to the king 
as supreme or unto governors as unto them that are seut by him 
for the punishment of evil-doers and for the praise of them that do 
well. For so is the will of God, that with well doing ye may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 

The Sacred Scriptures also enjoin it on Christians to pray for 
their rulers, as in the Epistle to Timothy, where it is written, “ I ex- 
hort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and givings of thanks be made for all men; for kings and for all that 
are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour.” 

True Christians are obedient to these precepts. They are 
orderly, peaceable, law abiding, loyal people. They pray to God 
continually to be delivered from all sedition, secret conspiracy and 
rebellion. They fear and abhor all such things. This is in accord- 
ance with the words of Christ, “ Render therefore unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.” 

Seventh. What the Christian religion teaches inregard to filial piety. 

A question may also arise as to the teaching in regard to filial 
piety. In regard to this duty the Christian religion is very explicit. 
The law of Moses contained ten commandments, given by God as a 
summary of the whole duty of man, The religion of Christ con- 
tinues and enforces these commandments in their true spirit and 
meaning, aud enables men through the operation of the Holy Spirit 
to keep them. The first four of these commandments teach the duties 
which men owe to God, and the last six the duties which men owe 
to their fellow-men. The first of these six commandments begins 
thus: “Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother.” Thus filial 
piety is placed in the forefront of the duties which man owes to 
his fellow-man. This commandment Christ, when on earth, enforced 
by His example of obedience and by His teaching. Even amid the 
agonies ofa cruel death upon the cross He was concerned for the 
welfare of His mother, and committed her to the care of His beloved 
disciple. Paul, an apostle of Christ, wrote: “Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord. For this is right. Honor thy father and 
mother, which is the first commandment with promise, that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest live iong on the earth.” 
And in another place he wrote: “Children, obey your parents 
in all things. For this is well pleasing to the Lord.” 
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Among Christians disobedicnce to parents, ingratitude for 
their kindness, and all unfilial conduct, are regarded as sin against 
God, which He will certainly punish. Children are bound to love 
and cherish their parents while they live, and they mourn for them 
sincerely when they die. 

To mourn for deceased parents is universal among mankind. 
Christians not only mourn for their parents ; they also recall all the 
kindness and tender. love of their parents during their whole lives 
and thank God for giving them such parents and for all their 
instructions and kind acts. They commit the souls of their parents 
when dying into the hands of the merciful God. They array the 
body in decent apparel and place it in a suitable coffin, which they 
carefully guard until the time of burial. ‘hey invite friends and 
relatives to come to the funeral. They also invite some servant of 
God to be present to read in the hearing of all passages of the Sacred 
Scriptures which speak of the brevity of human life and of the 
necessity in the present transitory world, to prepare for the eternity 
to come ; also those which teach about the resurrection of the dead, 
and the glories of the future life, in which they hope again to see 
and be with their parents and with all God’s people for evermore. 
This servant of God also prays with them and before all present, 
thanks God for all His mercies to the parents while they were alive 
and for all the goodness of the parents to the children. He also entreats 
God to enable the children to lead worthy lives, to be prepared 
for death whenever it may come, that the entire family may be 
re-united in heaven. 

Then they reverently commit the body to the tomb, and leave 
the place with sorrow, not unmingled with tears. ‘They raise head- 
stones at the graves, more or less expensive according to their ability, 
and upon these engrave inscriptions of affection, gratitude and 
Christian hope. Most tender are the memories of the place where 
their parents lie buried, and they love to keep it in proper order. 
From time to time, as they may be able, they return to the spot, 
and there remember the parents who have gone before and pray 
that they may be prepared by well-ordered lives to meet them 
before God. 

Christians do not worship their parents when dead. They worship 
God. This is in accordance with the words of the Lord Jesus: “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shult thou serve. 

Eighth. Peculiar customs and usages of Christians. 

The great aim of Christianity is to secure a virtuous life. As 
it is written in the treaties, “The Christian religion inculcates the 
practice of virtue and teaches men to do to others as they would 
have others do to them.” Christians are taught to speak the truth, 
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to deal justly, to love mercy, to be orderly, chaste, peaceable; to 
avoid fraud, theft, adultery aud all evil; to seek after and practice 
all good. The object of the religion they profess is to make them 
good men and good women, to prepare them in this life for a better 
life to come. 

The peculiar usages of Christians are very few and very simple. 
There is nothing secret or hidden about them. Sometimes they meet 
by themselves. Sometimes others, who are not Christians, meet with 
them They do not object to the presence of any who also will 
be quiet and reverential. ‘They avoid noise and confusion. 

(a.) Christians are in the habit of praying to God day by day. 
They pray alone, and also in families, often reading at the time of 
prayer a brief portion of their Sacred Scriptures for instruction, 
guidance, and encouragement in virtue. 

(b.) They meet together every seventh day for the public worship 
of God. 

The observance of the seventh day is very ancient. Their Sacred 
Scriptures teach them that God, having created the world and all 
things in six days, set apart the seventh day as a day of rest from 
labor and for religious worship. 

On this day in their public meetings they unitedly pray to God, 
sing hymns of praise, listen to the reading of their Sacred Scriptures, 
to explanations of the doctrines and recitals of the examples of virtue 
containe’ in the same, and to exhortation to lead pure and upright 
lives worthy of their Christian profession, 

(c.) Members are received into the Curistian Church by baptism, 
which rite is administered openly in the presence of the congregation. 

(d.) Christians also in their assemblies celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper. This is a very simple rite, in which a small portion of bread 
and a little wine, made of the juice of the grape, are taken by each 
person in remembrance of the death of Curist for the sins of men, 

Both baptism and the Lord’s Supper were instituted by the 
Lord Jesus Himself to be perpetually observed in H's Church. 

(e) Christians meet occasionally in larger or smaller assemblies 
on other days besides the Sabbath. In such meetings their object is 
the cultivation of personal piety and the prosperity and enlargement 
of the Church. 

(f.) Curistians marry but one wife. If husband and wife are 
separated by death, the surviving party may marry again. At the 
time of marriage both the husband and the wife promise before God 
to be faithful to each other until death, and the blessing of God 
is invoked upon their union. 

(g.) Curistiaus bury their dead in cemeteries, located in some 
eligible spot, within which each family usually has its own lot. The 
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bodies of the dead are placed in coffins, more or less expensive, 
according to the means and wishes of the families to which they 
belong. The coffin cases, whether of wood, or brick, or stone, and 
the other arrangements of the burial, are in accordance with the 
same rule. 

The religious rites of the funeral have already been described. 

Thus while Christianity emphasizes the great cardinal doctrines 
of benevolence, truth and righteousness, it does not neglect befitting 
rites, following in this the teaching of Jesus, who said, “ ‘hese ought 
you to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” 

Ninth. It was inevitable that in the length of time differences 
should arise in the Christian Church. 

Originally the Church was one, although even at the first the 
forms and ceremonies differed much in different places and among 
different companies of Christians. Even now the Apostles’ Creed, 
above written out, is received and believed in alike by all branches 
of the Church. Yet in the lapse of years important changes were 
made, not only in the Church’s ritual, but also in its doctrines and 
practice. About eight hundred years ago occurred the separation of 
the Greek Catholic from the Roman Catholic Church. About four 
hundred years later a reformation took place in the latter, in which a 
large number of its members aimed to return to the purity and simplic- 
ity of the early Christians. Such were called Protestants, and with 
their descendants and those who have joined them, are now known as 
the Protestant Church. 

A statement is subjoined of some points which Protestant 
Christians regard as of great importance. 

First. Protestant Christians acknowledge but one supreme 
head of the Church, the Lord Jesus Christ in heaven. Their mission- 
aries, sent out to all parts of the world, aim to have the Ciurches 
planted by them in any country, governed in that country by natives 
of that country. They desire that there should be mutual goodwill 
and fellowship between the Churches in all lands, but are unwilling 
to have the Church in any one land subordinate to, and governed by, 
the Church in any other land; much more unwilling are they to have 
it subordinate to and governed by any one man. Such is their course 
in China, and such it is in all other countries. 

Second. Protestant Christians make the Bible the rule of their 
faith and practice. They translate the Bible into all’ languages and 
distribute it freely among the people. ‘They also write commentaries 
upon the Bible, in which they bring together the opinions of the most 
wise, learned and pious men of all lands and all ages to elucidate the 
meaning of the sacred text. They desire that every member of the 
Church, whether an office bearer, or without office, should be able to 
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read the Bible in his own language, to understand its meaning and 
diligently to follow its teachings. They also fear that if the Bible 
be not translated into the language of the people the Church will lose 
greatly in its purity of doctrine and in the virtuous lives of its 
members. 

Third. The Protestant Church, following the Sacred Scriptures 
and the practice of Christians in the earliest times, lays down no 
law in regard to the celibacy of the clergy. Whoever desires to 
lead a single life, and devote himself wholly to his ministry, is 
honored for so doing. Whoever thinks he can best serve God in 
his ministry by leading a chaste married life, is also held in honor. 

Fourth. Protestant Christians hold in honor the Virgin Mary, 
the mother of the Lord Jesus. They also hold in honor departed 
saints and all those who in this life have been faithful servants of 
God. But while they hold them in honor they do not worship 
them, nor do they pray to them to intercede with God or with 
Christ in their behalf. They worship God only, and they come to 
Him directly in prayer through the Lord Jesus Christ, whom He 
has appointed mediator. They deem it wrong to worship or pray 
to the angels in heaven, or departed spirits. 

Fifth. Protestant Christians in their worship of God do not 
use any images or pictures. ‘hey do not kneel, or prostrate them- 
selves before these. Such worship they regard as idolatry, or tend- 
ing to idolatry. ‘They remember the command of God, ‘ Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the waters under the earth. Thou shalt not bow down 
thyself to them, nor serve them.” And they fear to violate this law. 

Sizth. Protestant Christians observe the sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, according as they were instituted by the 
Lord Jesus in his own person. 

Seventh. Protestant Christians hold it to be the duty of 
every man to confess his sins to God, and they most firmly believe 
that whoever thus confesses his sins, with true repentance for 
the same, and trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, will receive from 
God the pardon of all his transgressions. That members of the 
Church should confess their sins to one another is also held to be a 
Christian duty. 

Such are some of the points which Protestant Christians hold 
to be of great importance. Others there are which it is not neces- 
sary here to mention. So far areali faithful Christians from re- 
joicing over differences which have arisen in the Church ; they rather 
grieve over them, and they pray constantly to God that He would 
enlighten those who are in error and bring them to the truth, 
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They desire that all Christians should be united in mutual fellow- 
ship and love, and should be as one body according to the will of 
the Lord Jesus, who is the head of the Church, and who the night 
before His death prayed, ‘ That they all might be one.” 


(To be continued.) 





Patriotic Sermons by Rev. Sia Sek-ong. 


— 9 -~ 2 1c ° > . mI] ° > 
AA ISS Julia Bonafield, of Foochow, China, writes to Mrs. 8. 


Yove Moore Sites in Washington, D. C., as follows :-— 
ss 

“The Rev. Sia Sek-ong has been preaching sermons 
recently which have taken the form of patriotic addresses. I will 
send you a few extracts. We all know a Chinaman’s thought 
sounds best when spoken in the Chinese language, so your imagina- 
tion may supply his tone and gesture. 

“Tn the first sermon he spoke of the causes of China’s weakness 
in the war with Japan. ‘China is bound by wicked and supersti- 
tious customs, not the outgrowth of Confucian thought and literature 
alone, as some would say, but the natural result which comes to a 
nation without Christ.’ 

“Chinese students are studying dead books. Living men 
should study diving books. China must awake from her sleep of 
ages! China is self-conceited. She thinks that she is sufficient 
unto herself, and has rejected the light which she should have receiv- 
ed from other nations.’ 

‘*** Now she is overwhelmed, and she is not yet awake to the 
valamity that has overtaken her. Is it nothing to me, nothing to 
you that the Japanese armies are marching toward our capital, and 
nothing being done to stop them ? 

“« And are not the interests of the government the interests of 
the people? A crisis is upon us in the affairs of our nation, and 
in the future, whatever it may be, you have a part to bear. As 
Chinese Christian men and women you have come in closest contact 
with the best and truest class of Enropeans—the missionary preach- 
ers and teachers—who alone are here for our enlightenment and 
highest good, and it is largely with us to disarm the people of their 
deep-rooted prejudice against foreign innovations.’ 

“Finally, he expressed the hope that the war would result in 
uniting the government and the people, and predicted that with 
sympathy between the rulers and the ruled, and with willinguess to 
Jearn fro:n other countries, China would soon take her proper place 
among the great nations of the earth. 
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“In the sermon which he preached ov the first Sunday in the 
Chinese New Year he took for his text: ‘If any man be in Christ 
he is a new creature ; old things are passed away ; behold all things 
are become new.’ 

“ After speaking at length on the new life in Christ, he proceed- 
ed to speak of the old and the new China. 

“He said, ‘I am greatly concerned abont our country,’ and no 
one who looked into his face and heard his voice, tremulous with 
emotion, could doubt his deep solicitnde. 

“ He told how China’s ‘cup of iniquity runneth over,’ and how 
he saw God’s hand back of the little kingdom of Japan as she 
scourged and humiliated this great, strong country. He compared 
China and Japan ;—the former to a great stalwart farmer, the 
second to a muscular athlete. ‘Ina fight the farmer, though large 
and strong, soon finds himself upon his back, not for lack of strength, 
but because he has no skill.’ 

“* We have been laughing at the Japanese for taking on new 
ways, for learning of Western countries ; now whose turn is it to 
laugh ? It is folly to longer try to hide the weaknesses in our old 
regime—they are exposed to the world, 

“*Mark this prophecy; some here will live to see it fulfilled. 
If China awakes and puts on the new in religion, in education, in 
science, fifty years from now she will be one of the greatest and 
most iufluential nations in the world; but if she keeps on sleeping, 
after this war is ever, she will be the dependent of some other nation 
at the end of that time.’ 

“JT wish I could reproduce the entire address. It made a 
profonnd impression upon the Christian audience, especially his 
appeal to earnestness and fidelity, in which he showed that the 
educated children of Christians were the hope of China.” 


One Hundred Years of Missions, or The Story of the L. M. S.* 


Read before the Peking Missionary Association, Dec., 1895. 





mm 


Gt hundred years ago England was—as the result of the 

preaching of Whitefield and the Wesleys—recovering 
from the spiritual stagnation of the century. In the 
reaction from the previous coldness and lethargy the condition of 
the home land was the immediate concern of those whose hearts 
were kindled into activity by the love of God. But those who truly 
prayed and strove for the salvation of their fellows could not long 


* The Story of the L. M.S, 1795-1895, by C. Silvester Horne, M.A. London: 
London Missionary Society, Blomfield St. 
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be satisfied with their endeavours to quicken the life of men 
immediately around them. The wider, more open vision of God, 
led to a wider outlook over those whom God had made. Thus it 
was that toward the close of the century individual attempts were 
made to send the Gospel beyond the shores of their native land. 
The first successful attempt was the formation of the Baptist 
Missionary Society in 1792 through the unflagging zeal of Carey. 
In 1793 several ministers united to start the Evangelical Magazine, 
which it may be said continues until the present time. Through the 
medium of this publication an offer was made by a clergyman 
of the Church of England of £500 for the equipment of the first 
missionaries who should be sent. An appeal was also issued 
through the same medium to believers who practise infant baptism 
to enter upon the work of the salvation of the heathen. This appeal 
bore fruit in a meeting of eight ministers in Baker’s Coffee House, 
London, on Nov. 4th, 1794. There were present ministers of the 
Church of England, Presbyterian, and Congregational bodies. These 
decided to ask other sympathisers to meet with them, and the 
Castle and Falcon in Aldersgate Street became the place of assembly. 
After other meetings for the discussion of the project it was decided 
to call a conference to meet during September 22nd, 28rd, 24th, 
1795, when the directors of the new Nociety that had been decided 
on should be appointed and the scheme approved of. A pre- 
liminary meeting was held September 21st, the immediate outcome 
of which was the collection of £740 as evidence of practical interest 
in the new plan. At the meeting next day it was formally resolved 
to establish “The Missionary Society,” whose sole object should be 
“to spread the knowledge of Christ among heathen and other unen- 
lightened nations.” The whole proceedings of this and subsequent 
days were marked by the greatest enthusiasm and most complete 
unanimity. Christians of various denominations united with the 
fullest cordiality and most earnest zeal. So great was the abounding 
joy and the intense enthusiasm manifested that it was at times feared 
the meetings would have to be suspended. The meetings extended 
to the 24th, when it was determined that the first missionaries 
should be sent to the South Seas. Officers were appointed for the 
Society, the only one of whom J will mention is the Treasurer, 
Joseph Hardcastle, Esq., a well known merchant. I mention 
him because it is interesting to add that in his office not only were 
the committee meetings of the Missionary Society held for many 
years, but in the same office those two world-wide known 
institutions—the Religions Tract Society and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society—had their birth. In May, 1796, the first 
general meeting of the new Society was held, at which it was 
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declared that the fundamental principle of the Society should be 
not to send Presbyterianism, Independency or Episcopacy, or any 
other form of Church order or government, but the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God to the heathen, and that it shall be left to the 
minds of the persons whom God may call into the fellowship of His 
Son from among them to assume for themselves such form of 
Church government as to them shall appear most agreeably to the 
word of God. This remains to the present day as the fundamental 
principle of Society. At the same time a band of missionaries were 
set apart to proceed to the island of Tahiti. 

In consequence of movements in other places leading to the 
establishment of Societies bearing the name of great cities it was 
thought best to change the name of this Society to the London 
Missionary Society, which name remains. On July 27th thirty 
missionaries were solemnly dedicated to the foreign field ; of these 
four were ordained, twenty-five were artisans and one was a surgeon. 
Unfortunately many of these were selected without due care, and 
proved subsequently quite unfitted in education for their work— 
a mistake common to most early societies. It is an interesting 
circumstance—interesting at least to us who are only English 
dissenters—that five ministers of five denominations, including the 
Charch of England, delivered addresses on the occasion. On August 
10th these missionaries sailed in the Duff, a sailiug vessel that had 
been purchased for the purpose. ‘The captain was a Christian man, 
who offered his services gratuitously» The crew were picked men, 
whose lives were so conspicuously true that while at Canton on the 
return voyage they obtained the name of the Ten Commandments. 
Amidst a scene of great enthusiasm the Duf left the dock, and after 
some delays, on account of the necessary war vessel to act as transe 
port, started on a prosperous voyage of 208 days to Tahiti, 

Kighteen missionaries of the party were landed at Tahiti, where 
they received the protection of the heathen King Pomare, thongh 
then king no longer, his son Otu having succeeded to power. The 
Duff procecded westward and landed niue of the missionaries on the 
island of Tongalabu, one of the Tonga group, 1200 miles west of 
Tahiti. One other, or according to another account two, selected 
the island of Santa Christina, one of the Marguesas group, The 
Duff after revisiting Tahiti returned to England, 

The missionary landed on Santa Christina, though well received 
and kindly treated, gave way to the loneliness of the life, and having 
no hope of farther assistance returned to England. The fate of the 
party who had proceeded to Tongalabu was far worse. During two 
and cne-half years the most indescribable horrors were endured. 
They received ill-treatment. Their property was stolen. At last war 
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broke out, and three of the number fell before the clubs of the 
savages. One had already proved unfaithful. The lives of the others 
were spared, but their life was a misery, and owing to war and 
massacre there was no prospect of good being done. They accord- 
ingly sailed to Port Jacksou, Australia. 

Meanwhile in December, 1798, the Dug sailed with a second 
party of thirty missionaries, five of whom were ordained ; but after 
a successful voyage of two months the vessel was captured when 
near Rio de Janeiro by a French privateer. The missionaries suffers 
ed many indignities and much privation, and it was not until after 
mauy months of wanderivg and peril that they were landed at 
Lisbou, from which they were able to reach London. 

The missionaries on ‘Tahiti delighted with the beauty of the 
island, and cheered by the good reception accorded to them, com- 
menced their work with hopefulness. But acquaintance with the 
language and growing intimacy with the people revealed the utter 
depravity and shamelessness of those amoung whom they lived. 
Lust and murder reigned supreme. From time to time the island 
was visited by trading vessels, and from these guns and ammuni- 
tion were supplied to the natives in return for commodities pur- 
chased. The natural result was the frequent outbreak of civil war. 
Alarmed at the state of affairs eleven of the missionaries sailed to 
New South Wales. But what inflicted on the little band, who 
proved most courageous, a most serious blow was the moral defec- 
tion of two of their number, one of whom was murdered not long 
after, the other leaving the island. The mission was re-inforced in 
1801 by a party of nine, five of whom had been of the captured 
party by the French and one a survivor of the Tongalabu mission. 
Cheered as the missionaries were by the arrival of their new 
comrades they were called on to pass through many dark years. 
No supplies arrived from home ; their clothes dropped to pieces, their 
implements were broken or stolen. War devastated the island. 
Now, however, the language had beea mastered and reduced to writ- 
ing. The king, greatly interested, asked to be taught Hebrew, but 
was content to learn to write his own language. At last they were 
compelled by the success of the enemies of Pomare to retire to 
the island of Huahine ; twelve years of apparently fruitless labour 
thus passed away, and the directors at home serioysly considered 
the question of abandoning the mission. Better counsels prevailed, 
and at last, in 1812, at the very time a special prayer meeting was 
being held in London, Pomare II[—for his father had mean- 
while died—applied to the missionaries for baptism. ‘The following 
year two missionaries revisited the island. Next morning early one of 
them heard the sound of a voice outside engaged in what proved to 
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be prayer. Thus all unknown to the tried but faithful workers, one 
and another had been seeking and finding the light. 

From this time the progress was rapid in this and the neigh- 
bouring island. One final effort was made by the heathen in a 
combined attack on the Christians while at worship. As the enemy — 
approached a hymn was sung, the Scriptures read and prayer to 
Jehovah offered. The first onset seemed successful, but approaching 
the main body of Christians their foes recoiled in confusion and were 
completely defeated. Conveying the glad news to the missionaries on 
the island of Enrico the Christians shouted, ‘‘ Vanquished, vanquished 
by prayer alone.” The idols were abolished. The greatly dreaded 
Ovo was placed in the king’s kitchen as a stand on which to 
hang baskets of food, and was finally burned. 

In the very year that the Missionary Society had its commence- 
ment a child was born in London, destined:to have a world wide fame. 
His name was John Williams. In the year 1817, in company with 
William Ellis, subsequently of Madagascar fame and historian of the 
L. M. S., he was set apart for work in the South Seas. John Wil- 
liams arrived in Tahiti to find Christianity firmly established. Soon 
his feeling was, “for my own part I cannot content myself within 
the narrow limits of a single reef.’ He therefore moved to Raiaka, 
From there the first island to be reached was Rurutu, a chief from 
which was drifted in a storm to Raiaka. Two deacons returned 
with him, and soon the idols were abandoned. A native Christian 
went to the island of Artutaki, one of the Hervey group. He and 
his comrade were seized and devoted to the gods, but even while 
bound preached the Gospel, and for some reason were spared. A year 
of trouble ensued, ending in a complete victory for the cross. Mr. 
Williams visited the island to find that as the people said “the good 
word had taken root.” Under the untiring efforts of Williams other 
islands of the group were visited. At Rarotonga the first mission- 
ary ship was built by Williams himself. In this Messenger of Peace 
he visited the Fiji and Samoan groups, planting teachers on the 
latter. When in 1838 he again visited this group fifty out of 60,000 
were under instruction. Here he made his home for a while, but 
could not be content without taking the Gospel to regions and islands 
yet beyond. In the new vessel, the Camden, his sailing in which 
from London had attracted thousands to bid him farewell, he visited 
the New Hebrides. The ship anchored off the island of Erromanga 
on November 20th, 1843. John Williams with others went ashore, 
when followed that dark scene of murder and death, which raised 
a ery from all over those fair southern isles where the name of Wil- 
liams was known. * Alas William, alas our father! ” Here we must 
leave this portion of the mission field and turn to South Africa, 
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We now go far back to the year 1798, when the L. M. S. sent 
its first missionary to South Africa, then for a brief period a portion 
of the British dominion. His name was Dr. John Vanderkemp, a 
Dutchman. At first he went to the Kaffirs, but soon took up work 
among the Hottentots, earning speedily the hatred of the Boers by 
the fearless way in which he exposed their misdeeds, and pleaded for 
the rights of the Hottentots. In 1802 the colony again came under 
Dutch rule, and the hostility to Vanderkemp increased. One man 
rode into Cape Town to see the governor and ask : might he shoot the 
missionary. The governor asked in reply, “ Had he seen the gallows 
as he rode into the town.” The man deferred his intention. Three 
years later the colony again and finally passed to the English. 
Vanderkemp had meanwhile established himself at Bethelsdorp; 
but the continual harrassment and opposition which he met with at 
last wore him out, and he died in 1811 in Cape Town, whither 
he had gone to give evidence before a commission appointed to 
enquire into the condition of the natives. So passed away in apparent 
failure a man of extraordinary ability, whose life bore out the truth of 
his own words concerning the Hottentots, “I should not fear to offer 
my life for the least child among them.” 

Two other missionaries who had come ont with Vanderkemp 
had meantime settled among the Bushmen, bat though many of other 
tribes were led to Christianity no impression was made upon these, who 
seem to have reached the lowest level of humanity. A more successful 
attempt was made at Colerberg by men who settled there in 1814. 
In 1806 two brothers Albrecht had penetrated to the north of the 
Orange River and settled at Warm Bath, 100 miles east of the head- 
quarters of a notorious freebooter, Africaner, formerly a chief, but 
driven to desperation by the cruelty and injustice of the Dutch. 
They were, however, well received by this man; but after some 
years, sickness and death came upon the mission, and at last Afri- 
caner hearing that the missionaries were against him descended on 
the station to finc, however, that those he sought had escaped. Not 
long after Africaner was induced to receive another missionary, who did 
not unfortunately act wisely, and the work was fruitless until in 1817 
Robert Moffat arrived upon the scene, and was soon left in sole 
charge. Africaner shortly after began to show signs of a change of 
life, and the following year accompanied Moffat to Cape Town a 
truly converted man. from there they parted company, Africaner 
returving to his home, Moffat deciding together with his newly- 
married wife to settle in Bechuanaland, after first joining a station 
that had been begun amongst the Griquas. In 1821 he finally took 
up his abode amongst the Bechuanas on the Kuruman river within 
eight miles of the spot where the future Kuruman village arose and 
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where his great life-work was done. Meanwhile under Dr. Philip 
the work at Bethelsdorp, which had shown but little results under 
Vanderkemp, had grown into a populous thriving settlement, the 
people zealous in the worship of God and in the training of their 
children. Other stations—Pacallsdorp and Theopolis—the latter 
founded in 1813, were growing into towns, marked for their order- 
liness and for the assistance they afforded the Cape government in 
resisting the inroads of the Kaffirs. The former, founded by Mr. 
Pacall, received this commendation from the magistrate of the dis- 
trict when speaking to one of the naval commissioners, “ You see 
these houses, these beautiful gardens and corn-fields. When Mr. 
Pacall came to this place the whole ground was as bare as the 
palm of my hand.” This change was accomplished by a plan 
adopted by so many in 8. A. of settling down, building houses 
and gradually gathering natives into a village under Christian 
influences. 

Robert and Mary Moffat found themselves settled among a 
people superstitious to a degree, thievish and savage. They were 
violently opposed by the heathen. The place was open to the 
inroads of other tribes, and ounce aud again they had to retire to 
Griqua town, only to find on their return that belongings that they 
had buried for security’s sake had been dug up and appropriated by 
the people they had helped and protected in many ways. The years 
that followed were dark, and to some hopeless, but not to this devot- 
ed couple. ‘They worked and endured. Robert Moffat finding that 
living in a separate house made the full acquisition of the language 
difficult, left his wife and children and lived among the people as one 
of themselves. At last in 1829 the sky brightened, congregations 
gathered, a Church was erected, and from amongst the applicants for 
baptism six were selected. The very cay before that memorable 
Sunday when the first communion was to be celebrated, a communion 
service arrived, for which Mary Moffat had written three years before 
and when things were at their darkest. During the next few years 
Moffat visited more than once Mosilikatse, King of the 'Matabele and 
father of Lobenguela. While these visits seemed productive of little 
or no good they opened the way for the subsequent establishment of a 
mission among that warlike tribe. In 1838 the Moffats proceeded to 
Cape Town with the manuscripts of the New Testament translated 
into the language of the Bechuana, but finding it impossible to get 
it printed there returned to England. While there two young men 
were despatched to re-inforce the mission at Kuruman. One of these 
was named David Livingstone. Much as we should like to follow 
the career of Livingstone we must turn aside and consider the begin- 
ning of work in India. 
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Five years after Carey and his companion Thomas had succeeded 
in reaching India, settling under Dutch protection at Serampore, a 
man of private means, named Forsyth, was enabled to reach Chin- 
surah, a little further to the north of Calcutta than Serampore, 
Though coming out under the auspices of the L. M. 8. he was left to 
work entirely alone, which he did for fourteen years. Of his work 
absolutely nothing is known, His name even, probably, is quite 
unknown, even to most missionaries ; but we believe his labour was 
not lost, and that among the forces that have been gradually gaining 
strength towards the disintegration and final destruction of hea- 
thenism in that great land, the efforts of Nathaniel Forsyth have 
their place, a place not forgotten by God. 

The real work of the L. M. 8. in India may be said to have 
begun with 1804, when six missionaries were sent out to establish 
stations in South India or Ceylon as they thought best. ‘Two of 
these went northward to Vizagapatam, which still remains a station of 
the Society. ‘Three proceeded to Ceylon, the other one remained at 
Tranguebar while learning Tamil, and then proceeded, first to 
Travancore, but finding the hostility of the Brahmins too strong 
settled in ‘Tinnevelly, working in conjunction with the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, but as an agent of the L. M. 8. 
and founding Churches for his own Society. This was Ringeltaube, 
a German who had been sent out to Calcutta by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge a few years previously, but who had 
resigned and returned to England. He was a remarkable man ; from 
what I can gather I should think something after the order of our 
friend Crossette that was, but a man of more energy and gathering 
much more visible results to his work. He broke down in 1815 and 
sailed for the Cape, but what became of him is not known. One 
report says he landed in Africa, and going into the interior died 
there ; another report says he was drowned at sea. The natives of 
South India declared he was like Enoch, suddenly translated to 
heaven. He left behind him six or seven stations with chapels and 
nine hundred baptized persons and candidates. The character of 
his work is seen in the fact that more than two years afterwards it 
was progressing vigorously under the native teachers left by him. 

The two who went to Vizagapatam laboured one for six and the 
other for seven years and died. Few had been brought to Christ, 
but one Brahmin, Anandareyer, had been converted, to whose zeal 
the mission owed its continuance after the death of the missionaries 
until re-inforced from home. 

Chinsurala was at length taken up, and some considerable edu- 
cational work done, but finally handed over to the mission of the 
Free Church of Scotland, 
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In 1816 Messrs. Townley and Keith landed at Caleutta to work 
both among the English population and the natives, The former was 
enabled five years later to build the Union Chapel, which has ever 
since been not only a blessing to the foreign population, but a centre 
of Christian activity, from which influences for good have proceeded 
to the surrounding districts. Up to this time the missionaries had 
been enabled to commence work in twenty-one village stations. 

Work had also been commenced at Madras. One of these who 
at an early period joined that mission—Richard Knill—afterwards 
became well-known in connection with a long ministry at St. Peters- 
burgh. I have often heard old people in England speak of the 
extraordinary power with which he spoke on mission work, after a 
complete breakdown in health compelled his return to England. 
It is related of him that taking a letter of introduction to a captain 
in a regiment stationed at Madras he was asked to dinner. The 
captain boasted of his intention to get great fun out of Knill by 
making him drunk; but the langh went the other way ; for resolutely 
refusing the wine he so entertained the company by stories of mission 
work, attractively told, that he gained a subscription from them of 
£15 towards building a girls’ school and the attendance of the captain 
and some of the other officers at religious worship. In two years’ 
time he completely broke down, but determined to try Travancore. 
There he found many thousands desirous of religious instruction. 
It was largely owing to his energy that the missionaries resolved to 
build a new church at Nagercoil. The congregation at that time 
numbered 300, and to accommodate them and the larger numbers 
that attended at various united gatherings it was determined to 
build a church to seat 2000. The foundation stone was laid by Mr. 
Knill, One great difficulty in the way of such an undertaking was 
the gathering of the material from the mountain and forest. One day 
Mr. Kuill saw an elephant feeding, which he was told belonged to the 
goddess of a neighbouring temple, and was used only twice a year. 
He applied through the Resident for permission to use the elephant, 
which was granted, on condition that he would feed it and pay the 
keeper. The consent of the goddess was not asked. 

About this time stations were opened at Bellary and Bangalore in 
the centre of South India. The mission at the former place was 
early joined by the native servant of an Englishman, who had been 
converted through reading a mutilated copy of the four Gospels picked 
up under a tree. In his wanderings with his master he became the 
means of gathering little companies of Christians, converted through his 
instrumentality. He was first baptized by a Romanist priest, but was 
afterwards driyen out of that communion by persecution from his 
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fellow Romanists. While in the south he heard of the work at Bellary 
and joined the mission there. 

A mission was also begun at Surat by two brothers Fyvie, one of 
whom continued his earnest labours for thirty years, when the station 
passed to the Irish Presbyterians. 

The city of Benares became a field of work in 1819; the Baptists 
having previously sent a missionary there in 1816. 

In these various places work has thus been begun. The Scrip- 
tures were translated in whole or part into various languages, schools 
and colleges were established, evangelisation was undertaken, but 
except in ‘Travancore the progress was slow and the results small. 
In the latter kingdom in 1822, 5000 Christians had been gathered 
into twenty-two congregations, a number which had increased in 1824 
to 48. We turn now to China. 

The early history of Protestant missions in China, which for 
twenty-three years is the history of the mission of the L. M.S., 
is chiefly associated with the names of Morrison and Milne. It 
is hardly necessary before such an audience as this to detail 
the story of those two men and their work. Yet if it be only 
to encourage ourselves by the indomitable perseverance and daunt- 
less courage of Morrison, and to pay a tribute of admiration to 
him, it is desirable to make a brief statement. ‘The son of a 
tradesman in the north of England, accustomed to manual labour for 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, yet using every spare moment for 
reading, offered himself for missionary service, although against 
the wishes of his father and relatives. In 1807 the way was opened 
for him to go to China; but owing to the refusal of the East India 
Company he was obliged to proceed first to the United States. Here 
he received the promise of the protection of the American Consul at 
Canton. He had begun the study of Cninese in London with a 
Chinaman whom he had discovered. In September he reached 
Macao. Notwithstanding considerable doubt as to the possibility of 
effecting a landing at Canton he was successful, and was kindly given 
a room in one of the American hongs. He was obliged to live in the 
most complete seclusion, fearing lest his presence should be questioned 
by the Chinese authorities. He tried the Chinese dress and food, but 
found the former made him only more conspicuous, and the latter was 
insufficient for the maintenance of health. His studies were unre- 
mitting. His loneliness extreme. At the end of the first year war 
troubles compelled his removal to Macao. Here he suffered much 
at the hands of his landlord in exorbitant rent and dilapidated roof, 
He secluded himself, fearing he might be sent away, until his health 
suffered. He tried teaching three Chinese lads, which ended in, his 
having to rua out of his room to escape their ill-treatment. Relief 
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came in 1809, when he married Miss Mary Morton and accepted the 
same day the appointment of translator to the East India Company. 
Under the changed conditions life was easier, but not easy. He 
buried his first child, alone, in a secluded spot ona hill side. His 
wife suffered much from ill-health. The restrictions to his Christian 
work remained as severe as ever. His work at first was the pre- 
paration of his grammar, finished in 1812; of the dictionary, so well. 
known, completed in 1814. These did not engage his whole attention, 
for the Acts of the Apostles had been privted in 1810, followed by the 
Gospel by Luke in 1812. In the following year, the 4th of July, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, while at Macao, were sitting about to partake 
of the communion together, a note was brought in, announcing the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Milne to join them. Mr. Milne was not 
allowed to remain in Macao and proceeded to Canton. ‘To him fell 
the dissemination of the Scriptures, translated and printed by Morri- 
son. He was more suited to this active work than to the study of 
the language, of which he said, ‘To acquire the Chinese, is a work 
for men with bodies of brass, lungs of steel, heads of oak, hands of 
spring-steel, eyes of eagles, hearts of apostles, memories of angels and 
lives of Methusaleh.” The whole of the New Testament was trans- 
lated by the end of this year. It was resolved that Milne should 
proceed to the islands where large numbers of Chinese could be met 
with, and accordingly he visited Banca and Java, At Batavia he 
received the cordial support of the governor, Sir Stamford Raffles. 
From there he went to Malacca. On his return it was determined 
that Milne should take up his residence at Malacca. ‘The same year, 
1814, witnessed the baptism of Ts‘ai A-ko, the first Chinese convert to 
the Gospel, a man whose life, until his death four years after, was 
consistent with his profession. For six years Morrison was alone; his 
wife and two children having been ordered home. Amongst other 
things accomplished by him during this period was a journey to 
Peking in the embassy of Lord Amherst. The whole Bible was also 
translated and printed, Mr. Milne having joined in the work on the 
Old Testament. Mrs. Morrison returned to China only to die. Mrs, 
Milne had already passed away, and in 1822 Dr. Milne laid down his 
work. Dr. Morrison returned to England in 1824, leaving his Christ- 
ian work in the hands of Liang A-fa, who for many years continued 
zealous and faithful, being compelled finally to escape to Singapore 
to avoid death at the hands of the Chinese officials. Dr. Morrison 
resumed his work in 1826, and was much cheered in 1830 by the 
arrival of Rev. E, C. Bridgman and David Abeel, sent out by the 
American Board. The friendship thus begun was not, however, to 
last long. The connection with the Hast India Company ceased in 
April, 1834. Dr. Morrison was appointed interpreter to the uew 
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British Commission, but died in August before taking up his duties, 
His last sermon was on the words, “ In my father’s house are many 
mansions.” So ended a missionary life of twenty-seven years, crammed 
fuil of manifold labours,—labours, thank Gud, which bear fruit to the 
present day. 

The work had been begun at Malacca by the establishment of a 
Chinese school and printing press, and subsequently of an Anglo- 
Chinese College, of which Dr. Milne had taken charge, receiving very 
large pecuniary and other assistance from Dr. Morrison. Mr. Med- 
hurst arrived in 1817 to help Dr. Milne. He afterward removed to 
Penang, and in 1822 to Batavia, where mission work had been entered 
on three years previously. He continued here until 1843, when he 
came to Shanghai, and the mission in Java passed to the care of the 
Rhenish Missionary Society. Meauwhile the station at Malacca 
had been strengthened by several new arrivals, among others that 
of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Legge in 1840 for the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Malacea. Dr. Lockhart arrived the year before and proceeded to 
Batavia. The peace with China concluded in 1842 at the close of the 
first war and the opeuing up of the first treaty ports, led to the aban- 
donment of all the stations in the Malay peninsula and adjoining 
islands, the missionaries of the Society proceeding to China. 

We must return to the year 1817 for the appointment of three 
missionaries to work among the Bureats in Southern Siberia. Selen- 
ghinsk to the south-east of Lake Baikal was selected as the spot where 
the mission should be planted. Messrs. Swan, Stallybrass and Guille 
entered on the occupation of this new field. ‘Che mission received not 
only the sanction but the support of the Russian Emperor, he making 
a grant of land and giving 7000 roubles to erect buildings. Here 
the labours of these were carried on for many years amidst the sus- 
picions of Russians and prejudices of the Bureats. ‘The Old Testament 
was translated and printed in 1840. ‘The New Testament was also 
commenced. Much preaching and teaching were done, and a few 
converts gathered in; but in 1841 they were required by imperial 
command to leave immediately. The motive for the change of policy 
on the part of the government was said to be that an influential 
Bureat was on the point of becoming a Christian, whose acceptance of 
Christianity would be detrimental to the Greek Church. Gilmour in 
his visit to Selenghinsk found the graves of Mr. Yuetle, Mrs. Yuelle, 
two of their children and of the first and second wives of Mr. Stally- 
brass with that of one of his children. These graves are the only 
outward memorial to-day of this attempt to evangelise the Bureats. 
We next go far away to notice the beginning of work in British 
Guiaua. S. Evans Mecca. 


{Zo be continued, | 
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‘ READ with a good deal of interest Prof. Isaac T. Headland’s 
OTA ° . » . . 
ll valuable article in the January Recorper, “ Education Work in 
So 


North-China.” 

The Japan-China war has not affected the attendance of pupils 
at the Anglo-Chinese College (Shanghai). During the year just clos. 
ing we have had about our usual number, 

We have not had a “rush,” bat have had the difficulties with 
which the Peking University has had to contend in regard to pupils 
coming only for a short time, and then going away. This College 
has had to bear with some who were opposed to teaching English, 
but now the opposers have “changed their views,” and some of them 
are now teaching English. 

After an experience of thirteen years in Anglo-Chinese educa- 
tional work in China [ am prepared to endorse most heartily the 
decision of the Peking University “to change somewhat the character 
of the curriculum, carrying the English more in the direction of 


literature and history, and less in the direction of mathematics and 
the sciences.” This decision is timely, wise and practical, The 
writer has long since uiscovered that this was the wisest, best and 
most acceptable to the pupils who come to us for instruction. Much 
is lost, and nothing gained, by trying to force the study of 
mathematics and the sciences on the pupils. Some have left our in- 
stitutions for this very cause. 

What the Chinese want is something useful and practical, and 
this we should give them. 

They all wish to know how to spell, read and write, to study 
grammar, composition and letter writing. Practical arithmetic, too, 
they like, but when it comes to the higher mathematics and sciences 
not one in twenty will remain to carry on these studies. 

Nothing will take the pride out of a Cuinaman quicker or 
more effectually than the study of geography. When he sees the 
maps of different countries and learus of their size and also of their 
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mountains and rivers, etc., he is convinced that there are other 
countries besides China, and that his native land is not “all under 
heaven.” We have had some of as proud young men and youths 
come to this College as are to be found in China, I suppose, and it 
was most interesting to see how, as they progressed in the study of 
geography, their conceit was lessened to the great delight of those 
who had to teach them, I remember one who came in the first 
years of our work. His manner was very objectionable. He was 
puffed up with pride‘and conceit. Gradually a change for the 
better came over him, and some of the teachers asked me if he had 
been converted to Christianity ; the change was so marked. He 
became very humble, docile and lovable, liked by all the teachers. 
Before he had this conceit taken out of him he would not read the 
Bible. After it was taken away he would study the Bible with 
pleasure and profit. The study of history will awaken the minds, 
quicken their energies, make them disgusted with their own country 
and then create a desire to help her take her place among the great 
nations of the earth. Many students here have been awakened to a 
laudable ambition to do something for their country, and in the course 
of years I fondly hope they may be enabled to lend a helping hand. 
Our work is mostly primary, and it will continue so for some time. 
It is so difficult to get pupils to remain long enough to get anything 
more than a working vocabulary. We are not doing College work for 
want of material. ‘There are so many avenues open to these English- 
speaking pupils and the inducements to make money so tempting 
that they leave us long before they have taken half the course of 
instruction. Not one in ten who begins will go higher than the Fifth 
Reader. 

Persons have frequently asked me, and have often written, to know 
what books we use in the Anglo-Chinese College. I most heartily 
commend the excellent series of books pnblished by the Christian 
Vernacular Society for India. These books are adapted to Anglo- 
Indian students, and the Readers and grammars are almost equally 
adapted to China. The geographies and arithmeties will not do here. 
The Readers are easily translated, are interspersed with moral and 
religious lessons, and are much liked by the pupils. After a fair trial 
of thirteen years I have found none so suitable as these. Any one not 
using them will do well to give them a trial, and any one contemplating 
Anglo-Chinese work will do well to use these books. ° They can be 
had at Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai, I would like to call special 
attention to the religious books published by this Society. A first 
catechism, Old and New ‘Testament stories, lessons from the Life 
of our Lord and lessons from the Pentateuch and Job I have used 
for many years with great satisfaction and much pleasure. 
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In some of the classes we teach these books daily, and my 
experience is that the lessons are better learned than any others. The 
pupils do not object to daily religious lessons in the class room, and 
this part of the work should not be neglected. Ifa pupil remains in 
a school only one term of a half year he should in that time learn the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the Apostles’ Creed. He 
should in that time have a knowledge of the plan of salvation. 
Scripture lessons can be so taught that the pupils will be delighted 
when the time comes four this important study. We have had many 
pupils in our schools who were as well posted on the Bible as the 
average boy in the home land. The true, earnest missionary teacher 
will ever be watchful and prayerful for the spiritual welfare of his pupils. 
A little religious teaching daily is better than a great deal all in one 
day, and it is more effectively done ofttimes in the class room than it 
is from the pulpit, for you can hold the attention of the pupil better in 
the class room than in the Church. The work done in 'the Anglo- 
Chinese College is bearing fruit in many places. Thauk God. 





Meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Educational Association of China. 


‘ene committee met at the MeTyeire Home, Jan. 3, 1896, at 8 
{ pm. Present: Dr. Tuo. Fryer, Chairman, Dr. A. P. Parker, 

Miss Richardson and Rev. J. A. Silsby. Dr. Parker opened 
the meeting with prayer. The minutes of last meeting, having been 
published in the Recorper, were taken as read. 

Dr. Fryer reported that since the last meeting the following 
work had been done :— 

Owen’s Geology, 200 copies printed. 

Sheffield’s Universal History, 200 copies printed. 

Colored Maps for do., 500 copies printed, 

500 copies of Warne’s Zoology in Chinese and English, with 
colored illustrations, had been priuted and bound, 

Dr. Fryer was also able to announce the completion of the 
EpucationaL Direcrory For Cuina, of which 500 copies had been 
printed. It was agreed that this work should be sent free to each mem- 
ber of the Association, whose dues have been paid for the current year. 
The price to all other persons is to be 75 cts., or if bound in cloth $1.00. 

Upon motion of Dr. Parker a hearty vote of thanks was tendered 
to Dr. Fryer for this valuable work. 
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The committee spent considerable time in considering the replies 
to the circulars sent to members asking for suggestions concerning 
papers for the programme for the next Triennial Meeting of the 
Educational Association. A provisional list of subjects and writers 
was made out, and the secretary was instructed to communicate with 
all the writers nominated. The committee then adjourned to meet 
Friday, Feb. 21st, at 8 p.m. 

J. A. Sitspy, 
Sec. Ex. Committee. 





Notes and Items. 
R™. W. 4H. Murray has returned to Peking, where he is 
< 


carrying on his work for the blind with the same energy as 

formerly. His trip home to England has been most suecess- 
ful. He has obtained all the apparatus he needed for the proper 
carrying ont of his system. Among other things he has stereotyp- 
ing gear for printing the sight-reading system, a smaller font 
of type, matrices, type-writers, ete. From America he has received 
a handsome present from Sabbath school children of a stereotyper 
and two type-writers besides. The metal type he has prepared fit 
the “ Merritt ” type-writer, which is a simple instrument, for sale at 
Shanghai and other ports for about §15. He can now supply teachers 
of the system as well as type. Two missions have already start- 
ed teaching their women converts, and have got blind girls from his 
school to act as teachers. <A third is already arranged for. This is 
certainly a hopeful start to cheer his return. It is hoped that the 
subject of teaching the blind and of using the same characters, both 
for the blind and the secing, will be fully dealt with at the coming: 
triennial meeting of the Educational Association in May next. 

J.P. 


The Directory for China, just issued by the Educational Associa- 
tion, gives the details of the work going on at the 163 different 
stations or centres which have responded to Dr. Fryer’s request for 
information. It appears that there are now upwards of.a thousand 
schools of various descriptions for natives in China, all under foreign 
instruction or direction, They range from the village day-school 
up to high-schools and colleges. In these are employed above 
twelve hundred and fifty native teachers, while the number of 
scholars under instruction at present reaches the surprising figure of 
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above 27,500, of whom about twenty per cent are girls. Several 
districts seem only to have reported boarding-schools, or day-schools, 
directly under the eve of the missionary teacher, and to have omit- 
ted the day-schools which serve as feeders to these schools, situated 
in remote country places. 

Many of the schools referred to have been in operation from ten 
to twenty years, so that the number of youthful Chinese who have 
actually been brought under foreign educational infinence of a 
Christian character may safely be estimated at considerably over a 
quarter of a million ! 

These facts are not without a deep and important meaning, and 
these schools are not without an immense beneficial influence upon 
the nation. This educational work is undoubtedly fast preparing 
the way for an era of better things. It is sowing the seed that will 
eventually realise an abundant harvest. Carried on in connection 
with evangelistic work it must be a powerful agent in extending the 
cause of Christianity, as well as of civilisation, in this benighted land. 
All who have intercourse with China cannot fail to reap some of the 
benefits that must accrue to trade and commerce and to other 
international affairs. 

The Directory in question contains nearly 159 pages including 
an index of the names of educationists, another of the stations, and 
a list of the 90 or more members of the Educational Association. 
Appended is also a full descriptive catalogue of the many educa- 
tional works in Chinese published or approved by the Association. 

To all interested in the welfare and advancement of China, 
whether living here or in home lands, this Directory, with its deserip- 
tions of the various schools, methods of teaching, subjects taught, 
text-books used and results achieved, with other important details, 
will prove of value and supply a long felt want. It is a pity we 
have not a similar directory for the education-work carried on side 
by side by the Roman Catholics, who from the very first have 
recognised the great importance of teaching and training children 
rather than adults. We believe that great branch of the Christian 
Church can give a very satisfactory account of what is now being 
done under its various organisations in China, 

To Dr. Fryer, who is Honorary General Editor of the Associa- 
tion and Chairman of the Executive Committee, much credit is due 
for the successful completion of what must have been a wearisome 
and troublesome task.—North-China Daily News. 
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“The Educational Directory for China,” which has been in 
course of preparation for more than a year, has recently been 
issued from the Presbyterian Mission Press. Its title page says 
that it is “an account of the various schools and colleges connected 
with Protestant missions, as well as of government and _ private 
schools under foreign instruction.” The large amount of work 
involved in this Directory can readily be seen by any one who takes 
only a cursory glance at the number of places represented, and 
remembers that a reply to a letter to New York or London can be 
received more quickly than from some of the places which are 
reported, Again, it must be remembered that owing to the ex- 
igencies of health or mission duties the charge of many schools is 
often changed, and perhaps two or three letters would need to be 
sent before the proper person could be reached. More than one 
hundred different places are reported, in some of which are several 
schools, and more than four huudred persons are mentioned as being 
engaged in one form or another of educational work. We venture 
that there are but few persons who would have thought that the 
educational branch of mission work had attained such large 
proportions. The compiler, Dr. Fryer, explains in the Preface that 
he had “ frequently felt the need of a book of reference from which 
particulars could be easily obtained in connection with the mission- 
ary educational work going on in this country. Finding that many 
friends were experiencing the same need he resolved to send out 
circulars askivg for the necessary information, and to compile 
therefrom an Educational Directory for general use, embracing all 
schools under foreign charge. ‘Che preparations were already well 
advanced when the Educational Association of China kindly offered 
to bear the expenses of printing and to append the descriptive 
Catalogue of their publications.” This Directory will furnish not 
only the missionaries and others in China but also the Boards of 
Missions in the home lands the opportunity of comparing the work 
of the various societies. It will be seen that some societies are 
carrying on advanced work while others only open day-schools for 
primary pupils. We even notice the report of one mission which 
says that it ‘once had a school through which upwards of 200 
children passed ; the result a/2, absolutely nz/, speaking from the 
point of view of spiritual influence as evidenced by them entering 
the Church.” We are afraid that this particular individual will 
feel rather lonely when he sees the great array of schools in other 
societies, which by their continued existence prove their vitality 
and usefulness. A school is something like a garden ; it depends 
upon the amount of work put upon it what results are achieved. 
Bad weeds grow apace where no watchful gardener is at hand with 
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hoe and rake. Those societies which are largely; represented in 
this Directory are by no means behind others in the amount of 
evangelistic work and in their numbers of accessious to the Church, 
While the Directory will show the amount of work which is already 
being done it will also stimulate and encourage all who are 
engaged in teaching to look for the good day in China when it will 
not be necessary for the Church to do so much of this work and 
when the empire itself will foster this new learning. Dr. Fryer 
helps to stir up this hope by saying in his Preface, from which we 
again quote: “ Having been engaged in Chinese educational work for 
upwards of thirty-five years he hails with the greatest joy the 
interest in Western learning which is now beginning to be shown 
alike by the government and the people. It is undoubtedly the 
dawn of the new era for which so many of us have been long and 
anxiously waiting.” Appended to the Directory are a list of the 
members of the Association and the descriptive Catalogue of the 
publications of the Educational Association. This work ought to be 
in the hands of every missionary in China. It can be obtained at 
the Mission Press. J.C. F. 

The difficulties of properly teaching the Chinese language in 
our schools have appealed to all who have the problem actually 
before them. In most of our schools the orthodox Chinese method is 
adopted, not because it is ideally good or practically good but usually 
because the time of the foreign teacher is so much absorbed in West- 
ern branches that he has not the necessary time to spend upon this 
intricate problem. It is usually supposed that the child in any 
country goes to school and studies his own language, in order that 
he may accomplish two purposes : (1) that he may understand the 
thonghts of others and (2) that he may learn to express his own 
ideas. A glance at the present methods of teaching Chinese 
language shows that they tend rather to conceal than to reveal 
thought. The diligent child who has spent his best energies for 
his first two years in the classics has acquired no ideas of other men 
and can express none of his own. He has simply a large number 
of characters floating around loosely in his mind, only a few of which 
are so distinct to his vision that he would be able to form them on 
paper. Many of the characters represent objects which are most 
familiar to him, but he has never been led to associate the object 
with the written character, and if called upon to express his idea of 
the object by writing would he wholly unable to do so. This seems 
to us to be the primary defect of the present method that it brings no 
ideas to the child’s mind. Hence the ordinary Chinese school is a 
dull place, uninteresting to an ordinary child and absolutely repal- 
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sive to the intelligent bright ones. The contrast is vivid when we 
think of the happy interested faces of children in home schools who 
are in the hands of skillful teachers. The books of philosophy and 
political economy placed in the hands of the five or six-year-old 
Chinese boy have about the same effect upon his mind which roast 
pork and plum pudding would have upon the stomach of a new- 
born babe. He is choked aud smothered and sent into fits. If he con- 
tinues at his work under fear of the punishment of parents or teacher 
he makes but little progress for at ieast two years. At the end of 
this time he can neither read ordinary senteuces in letters, nor can 
he write a simple seutence, nor can he compose. If obliged to leave 
school he would within a year or two have forgotten all he had 
ever learned. Constantly we meet people who have been in Chinese 
schools for a year or two or three while young children and who are 
yet unable to read short sentence in a mandarin dialect book. The 
reason is that their school had been a prison from which their child- 
ish minds had gladly escaped, leaving all the prison trappings 
behind them. Had these schools only set the gate of knowledge 
slightly ajar and made books interesting how eagerly these boys 
would have followed their little opening and been led into the wider 
fields of learning. Many men eminent in life at home and foud of 
study had only the opportunity in their childish life ofa few mouths 
of education, but what they did have gave them a relish for more. 
If interesting books, full of sketches of life about them, or of his- 
torical events, illustrated and printed in plain type, couid be provided 
the first step would be taken. Good teachers who delight in their 
work and have an interest in their pupils would give us the next step. 
A graded system of books in which the simple language spoken 
about them would gradually develop iuto the more dithcult Wén-li 
would give us the last and final step, beyond which the Chinese 
have already made ample provision. In our opinion Wén-li ought 
not to be studied at all before the child is twelve years of age; at 
that time he can learn as much of it in one year as he could learn 
in six previous years. Such a course of Readers is worth the 
serious attention of capable Chinese scholars, whether foreign or 
native. J.C. F. 

The plans for the Triennial Meeting of the Association in May 
are already well in hand. Many of the papers have already been as- 
signed to persons who have been chosen in accordance with the cir- 
culars of proposed subjects which were sent to all members. These 
papers will be prepared deliberately, and will doubtless be of high 
value. The reduced rates which the steamer companies have so gene- 
rously granted ought to make it possible for all to attend. Shanghai 
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itself offers many opportunities for the observation of educational 
work in such institutious as the Anglo-Chinese College, Dr. Parker, 
President ; St. John’s College, Rev. F. L. H. Pott, President ; 
Lowrie High School, Rev. J. A. Silsby, Principal; the Shanghai 
Public School under Mr. Lanning ; the Catholic School at Zikawei, 
as well as the various girls’ boarding-schools, which are so many 
and so prosperous. This meeting ought to be a well attended one, 
and we feel sure that none who attend will go away without carry- 
ing many new and valuable ideas and a fresh inspiration for this 
inspiring work. o. G. FF. 

Notwithstanding the precautions that were taken to ensure ac- 
curacy and avoid omissions in the new EDUCATIONAL DiREcTORY 
there will probably be a few schools not represented. Every educa- 
tional establishment known to exist in China was applied to, and a 
third copy of the report form was sent wherever the first and second 
failed to elicit a reply. In the RecorpeEr for April, 1804, page 180, a 
notice appeared on this subject, concluding with the words, “Should 
any fail to receive these forms a copy will be forwarded on applica- 
tion.” The reports were carefully filed as they arrived, so that all 
omissions must be attributed either to the forgetfulness of those in 
charge of the schools, or to failure in the postal arrangements, by 
which the reports were forwarded. The first instance that has come 
to light is that of the Bridgman Home, a boarding-school for Chinese 
girls outside the West Gate, Shanghai. This is very much to be regret- 
ted, because that institution has been in existence during a long period 
of years, and has done a great and excellent work. It is under the 
direction of the “ Woman’s Union Missionary Society,” and has kept 
up an average of thirty pupils. The instruction is most thorough, and 
extends over a considerable number of years, so that the young 
women as they leave this happy “ Home” and find homes of their 
own are ceutres of light and examples of the blessing of Christianity 
to all around them, There are six day-schools under the same manage- 
ment, with one hundred and twenty pupils. Ten native teachers are 
employed. Two foreign ladies are associated in the work, One of 
these is director andthe other a teacher. Miss Marietta Melvin is 
Superintendent of the School Department. Should any other omis- 
sions be found it is hoped that they will be at once reported, so that 
they may be noticed in the Recorper and added to the Directory 
by those who have already received a copy. 


J. F, 
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Correspondence, 


To the 
BRETHREN AND THE MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATIONS THROUGHOUT 
CHINA. 
Hangchow, China, December 2Ist, 1895, 


In the city of Hangchow, in the 
province of Ché-kiang, there is a 
Union Association composed of the 
native pastors, catechists and helpers 
of the five missions represented here. 
Recently this Association sent a 
letter to the Missionary Association 
reciting the difficulties Christians 
often experience in obtaining their 
rights in the ancestral pcoperty, 
and asking if we could not take 
steps to secure an imperial decree 
on the subject. The Missionary 
Association appointed a committee 
to consider the subject, and we now 
desire to learn the state of the case 
in other portions of the empire. 
We hope to hear either from in- 
dividuals or associations in the 
other provinces that we may know 
what steps to take in order to secure 
the decree. 

The substance of the letter is as 
follows :— 

The Union Association has now 
existed a number of years ; at each 
meeting the relations of the people 
and our religion are discussed, 
We have often heard of difficulties 
arising between the people and the 
Church, which in general are on 
account of idol processions, thea- 


tricals, offering of incense, clan 
genealogies, lands for sustaining 


ancestral sacrifices, etc.; but almost 
all come from clan genealogies and 
sacrificial lands. Under the Em- 
peror Tung-chi a decree was issued 
exempting Christians from tax for 
idol processions, but genealogies and 


sacrificial lands were not mentioned. 
Now throughout this province their 
names are often cut off from the 
family register, and their portions 
in the common inheritance, handed 
down from the ancestors, are often 
wrested from them. This property 
was left partly for sacrificial pur- 
poses and partly for the descendants. 
It is not for sacrifices alone, and so 
when that object is satisfied the re- 
mainder of the income should be 
divided proportionally among the 
deszendants. 

Now we ask you, sirs, the foreign 
missionaries, to consult and sec if 
you cannot petition the Consuls and 
Ministers of England and _ the 
United States to communicate with 
the Tsung-li office and arrange to 
have a decree issued on these points, 
so that the local magistrates nay 
have a rule to go by and the people 
and the Church may be mutually 
at peace. This is our great desire. 

This is the substance of the letter 
from the native brethren. The 
difficulties complained of are a real 
grievance in this province, and have 
caused a great deal of trouble, and 
it is well known that many Christ- 
ians have been forcibly deprived of 
their just proportion of the income 
from the ancestral inheritance. We 
desire now to learn the state of the 
case in other parts of the empire, 
and we will take it as a favour 
if any one will either write in the 
Recorder or Messenger, or to 
either of the members of the com- 
mittee, whose names are signed 
below. : 

J. L. Sruart, 

Southern Presbyterian Mission. 
J.C. Garrirt, 

American Presbyterian Mission, 
G. W. Couttas, 

Church Mission, Shanghas. 
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FOOCHOW CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of 
“Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: The Foochow Confer- 
ence, commencing Nov, 19 and 
ending Nov. 27, was one of the 
most interesting and _ profitable 
meetings of the kind we have ever 
had. Bishop J. M. Walden, D D., 
who presided, gave most careful 
attention to all departments of the 
work and ample time for the dis- 
cussion of every topic. His regu- 
lar and prompt attendance at the 
early religious services, which open- 
ed each morning’s session, added 
greatly to the interest and profit of 
these occasions, Immediately after 
these he gave a half hour’s talk on 
some important practical topic 
instead of one lengthy address on 
these subjects. These were greatly 
enjoyed by the Conference as well 
as by the visitors who found time 
to come in. Owing to the fact that 
so much time was devoted each day 
to these preliminaries the Confer- 
ence was prolonged somewhat beyond 
the usual time. There was a very 
full attendance of the native preach- 
ers, and as this was the occasion 
of the Quadrennial Election of Lay 
as well as Ministerial Delegates 
to the General Conference, to be 
held in the U.S. in May, 1896, an 
unusually large number of the laity 
was present. The result of the 
election was the choice of Rev. M. 
C. Wilcox, Ph.D., as delegate, and 
Rev. W. H. Lacy, B.D., as reserve. 
The Lay Electoral Conference elect- 
ed Miss L. A. Trimble as lay 
delegate, and Miss M. C. Hartford 
as reserve, thus indicating advan- 
ced ideas on the subject of female 
representatioin in the General Con- 
ference, and that body will honor 
itself if it gives a seat to our lady 
representative. 

The past year has been one of 
great disturbance and trial. The 
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terrible event at Hwa-sang oversha- 
dowed everything else, and its influ- 
ence was widespread, and while 
some parts of the work has suffered 
other parts have prospered. The 
greatest success has been in Hing- 
hwa, and the Conference gave 
evidence of its confidence in that 
work by voting unanimously in 
favour of setting it off as a separate 
Mission Conference. This action 
was made more urgent by the fact 
that that locality has a distinct lan- 
guage of its own, and many of the 
members from that region could not 
understand what was going on in 
the Conference. It was also voted 
to hold the Conference there next 
year, when the division will probab- 
ly be effected. 

Considering the agitations result- 
ing from the Ku-cheng Massacre, 
and the persecutions in Hok-chiang 
and other places, the financial 
showing, as well as the increase in 
membership, were encouraging. The 
following condensed statement of 
some of the principal items will 
show something as to how the work 
has been progressing :— 

Native ordained preachers 78, in- 

crease 10. 

Unordained preachers 168, increase 

38. 

W.F M.S workers 129, increase 4. 
Members 4898. increase 596, 
Probationers 6513, increase 1346. 
Adults baptized 1438, increase 150. 
Children baptized 539, increase 60. 
Day-schools 296, increase 142, 


Day-school pupils 5808, increase 
3264. 
Contributed for missions $446, 


increase $40. 
Benevolences $455, increase $261, 
Support of preachers $2622, increase 
$308, 
Other local purposes $1045, increase 
$152. 
Support of Bishops and General Co 
ference expenses $90. 
N. J. Proms. 
Foochow. 
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OPENING OF HUNAN, ETC. 
To the Editor of 


“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Shanghai, January 16th, 1896. 


Dear Sir: Referring to the great 
interest felt among missionaries, as 
well as by others, in the opening 
of Hunan to foreign intercourse, 
commerce, etc., 1am sure you will 
be gratified to learn that at the 
recent literary examinations in that 
province those doughty literates, 
knights of the villainous pen, were 
outwitted even in the central strong- 
hold of their conservatism, and 
found themselves in the embarrass- 
ing predicament of the “ one-eyed 
doe” of the fable—literally taken 
onthe blind side. It is said that 
the examiner sent down from Pe- 
king had had a bit of experience be- 
yond the confines of his own coun- 
try, at least to the east as far as to 
Japan and to the west as far as to 
Singapore, and having thus come 
under the influence of the now 
growing convictions in favor of 
foreign intercourse, learning, etc., 
plied his candidates for the second 
degree with subjects which required 
no inconsiderable acquaintance 
with foreign affairs, international 
relations, etc. They were fairly 
caught, and in somewhat of con- 
sternation and dismay left the stalls, 
under a strong impression that they 
would either have to surrender their 
opposition to the progress of their 
country or give up all hopes of 
sharing in its future administration. 
It is needless to say that the 
Hunanese, though braves, are no 
fools, and it is doubtless due in 
part to the alternative they have 
adopted that there has been recently 
such an unusual demand for our 
foreign literary books, periodicals, 
ete. Again, lam assured that the 
influence of the recent Hanlin move- 
ment of Peking has also reached 
Hunan, and that the Hanlins of that 
province have in contemplation to 
initiate a similar movement by the 
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immediate establishment of a pe- 
riodical in the interests of foreign 
learning, intercourse and progress 
generally, such as has already been 
started, both at Peking and Shang- 
hai under Hanlin auspices. 

A gentleman who announced 
himself as a representative of the 
parties, and “editor elect” of 
the projected periodical, was in 
Shanghai a few days and 
left an order at the Mission 
Press for some one hundred copies 
of the Wan Kwoh Kung Pao to 
be sent to his address monthly 
for distribution in the province, 
particularly in the prefecture of 
Chang-sha. 

The above items of news are 
both significant and serious, and 
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emphasize, more than mere words 
can, the urgency and importance of 
the work of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese, 
and also of the labors of the Edu- 
cational Association, while they in 
the most unmistakeable terms seem 
to indicate to the whole missionary 
body that the time draweth nigh 
when that province will be thrown 
open for the fullest entrance of the 
Gospel. 

But the above is not all. It is 
only a beginning of what may be 
expected in the not distant future. 
For, following almost immediately 
after the visit of the “editor 
elect” above alluded to, I had a 
‘all from a Hanlin of qnite a dif- 
ferent province, who made earnest 
inquiry as to the possibility of 
securing the services of some com- 


petent missionary (he specially 
emphasized the word missionary 
Kiau Sz) to open work in his 


native city in connection with the 
new reform movement,’ promising 
at the same time a welcome, and 
offering a home and his personal 
influence and efforts in behalf of 


the enterprise. I know both the 
place and the man, but it will 
suffice to say in this connection 


that the former is the ancestral 
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home of some of the elder and most 
influential Hanlins in the country, 
but, so far as I am aware, has never 
been occupied by any missionary 
society } while as to the latter he is 
the eldest son of a high minister, 
and isfor the present temporarily 
resident in Shanghai. And so earn- 
est is he in regard to this new depar- 
ture that he is now taking lessons 
in English preparatory to a visit to 
Europe, and has also applied to 
place his own daughter and the 
daughter of a friend of his in our 
Anglo-Chinese School for Girls, the 
Mc'l'yeire Home and School. 

Perhaps there never was a time, 
certainly not in the history of 
missions to China, when that say- 
ing and injunction of our Lord 
were more appropriate than now, 
“The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few ; pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that 
He will send forth laborers into His 
harvest.” 


Youna J. ALLEN. 





APPEALS FOR REDRESS. 
To the Editor of 
“Tue CuinesE RecorDer.” 


Dear Sir: I have read with great 
interest the very timely and able 
paper of Dr. Hudson Taylor in the 
December number of the RecorDER, 
on the subject of missionary appeals 
to government for protection or 
redress. In making grateful ac- 
knowledgment for this paper may 
I be permitted to say that I think 
there is one point of importance 
which still needs to be brought out 
and set in a clear light? The view 
that is held of it will materially 
influence the missionary in the 
course which he will take in some 
of the dangers and trials which 
attend his work. 

It is often said that the Apostle 
Paul appealed to Cesar, and the in- 
ference is drawn that a missionary 
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in the field may properly appeal to 
the civil government for protection. 
Or, it is said that Paul, when his life 
was in danger, sent a statement of 
the case, through a relative, to a mi- 
litary official, and the inference is 
that a missionary, whose life is 
imperilled at his station, follows 
this precedent if he invokes the aid 
of the naval or military authorities 
that are within reach. Or, it is 
said that Paul pleaded his Roman 
citizenship when he was about to 
be beaten, and the missionary 
therefore may plead his national 
citizenship in order to ward off 
some threatened evil. 

The point to which I beg leave 
to call attention now is that in 
every case thus adduced Paul was 
a prisoner in the hands of the civil 
or military authorities—not free to 
go where he pleased. In no case, 
where he was free to move, did he 
ever appeal to any government or 
any Official for protection or aid, no 
matter how serious might be the 
danger that threatened. I submit 
that Paul the prisoner is an example 
to the missionary when he is in pri- 
son: Paul at large should be the 
example to the missionary in the 
field. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
circumstances under which Paul 
pleaded his rights as a citizen, He 
appealed to Cesar, and why? He 
had been brought out of prison 
for trial before Festus, the governor 
at Cresarea, on a grave charge of 
sedition and breach of the peace. 
The Jews from Jerusalem, his ac- 
cusers, ask that his trial be removed 
to that city. Their plan is to way- 
lay him on the road and kill him. 
The governor, wishing to curry 
favor with the Jews, asks Paul 
whether he will accept this change 
of venue. Paul is compelled to 
choose the jurisdiction under which 
he will be tried, and answers, “I 
ought to be judged at Czesar’s 
judgment seat ; I appeal to Cesar.” 
And so to Cesar he is sent. 
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Now, if a missionary in China is 
arrested on a criminal charge and 
thrown into prison, and if he is 
then asked the question, ‘ Before 
which court will you be tried, the 
Mandarin in the Yamén or the 
Consul at the treaty port?” and he 
answers, “I ought to be tried before 
my Consul ; I appeal to the Consul ;” 
then he has a case parallel to that of 
Paul. Puaul’s appeal to Cesar was 
simply his making choice, as a 
prisoner, of the court in which he 
should be judged. 

Or, take the next case. Paul, 
when his life is threatened, has in- 
telligence of this conveyed to a 
military officer, Again why? He 
is a prisoner in the castle at Jeru- 
salem. <A band of violent fanatics 
have laid a plot to kill him. Now, 
under ordinary circumstances, what 
Paul would have done we well 
know. He would have obeyed the 
command of his Master to flee into 


another city. When his life was 
threatened in Damascus he fled 
into Arabia. When an attempt 


was made to stone him in Iconium 
he fled to Lystra. When the peo- 
ple were stirred up in Berea he 
went off to Athens, But now he 
has no power to flee. He is in 
military custody. So he does the 
only thing he can do to save his 
life. He sends his nephew to in- 
form the chief captain, who has 
him in charge, of the danger at 


hand. The officer takes in the 
situation at a glance. He _ sees 
that it is a case in which it is 


wisdom to flee. A detachment of 
cavalry and infantry is promptly 
mustered, and, when night falls, 
Paul, under military escort, flees 
towards Cersarea. 

A missionary whose life is threat- 
ened, and who cannot flee because 
he is held in custody, may well in- 
form his custodians of the danger 
that is near. This is all that Paul 


did. This is the whole of his 
appeal to the military author- 
ities, 
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And so with the two cases in 
which he pleaded his Roman citizen- 
ship. In the prison at Philippi he 
receives a message from the magis- 
trates, who had treated him with 
brutal injustice, that he may go 
free. But Paul is not willing to 
slip away as a guilty culprit. He 
sends back word to the magistrates 
that they have beaten him and 
Silas, Roman citizens, openly and 
without trial, and now they must 
come and set the matter right 
before the citizens of Philippi. And 
the magistrates ‘“‘came and _ be- 
sought them, and brought them 
out.” Paul made no appeal here to 
the civil authorities. It was the 
guilty authorities who came and 
appealed to him. And then in the 
last case, when he is about to be 
beaten in the castle at Jerusalem, 
he imitates his Master under similar 
circumstances by simply asking a 
question. Jesus, as a prisoner, was 
struck in the face by an officer. 
He replied, “ If I have spoken evil, 


bear witness of the evil; but if 
well, why smitest thou me?” So 
Paul, as the soldiers bound him 


with thongs, preparatory to scourg- 
ing, asked a question of the Cen- 
turion who stood by, “Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that is a 
Roman, and uncondemned ?” 

Our Lord spoke as a prisoner ; 
Paul spoke as a prisoner. Should 
it be the lot of any missionary to 
be placed in a like position of 
trial, may the meekness and dignity 
of these noble sufferers be exhibited 
in him. 

And now for the missionary not 
a prisoner—the missionary at large 
in his field; what is the example 
and guidance given to him ? 

The New Testament is a book of 
persecution and trial. From the 
opening scene, in which Herod 
seeks the lite of the babe in the 
the at Bethlehem to the 
close of the Revelation, in which 
the nations, gathered to battle, 
compass the camp of the saints 


manger 
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about and the beloved city, Christ 
and His true people are set forth as 
sufferers unto death. The empha- 
tic declaration is that “all who 
will live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution.” If any 
one calling himself a Christian 
does not know what it is to suffer 
persecution he does not know what 
it is truly to follow Christ. Our 
Lord, when He was on earth, assur- 
ed His servants again and again 
that they would be hated, scourged, 
delivered up to death. And so it 
proved. They were driven from 
place to place, they were beaten, 
they were thrown into prison, 
they were slain, He gave them 
particular instructions as to how 
they should meet these trials—in- 
structions that have been left on 
record for us. And now in all this 
history of persecution and suffering, 
in all these instructions, we find 
not the slightest intimation that 
anyone of his servants ever did, or 
ever should, appeal to any govern- 
ment for protection or aid in the 
mission field. They were to suffer 
patiently, they were to flee, they 
were to pray, they were to trust, 
That was all, and it was mission- 
aries who went forth in this spirit 
that brought the Roman world to 
the feet of Christ. 

But I hear it said that in the 
days of the New Testament the 
civil governments of the world 
were all unfriendly to the work of 
Christ, and this is the reason why 
missionaries made no appeal to 
them. Now the governments of 
the lands that are called Christian 
are friendly to this work. Why 
not take advantage of this happy 
change? Why may the missionary 
not invoke their help in his time of 
danger and need } 

As to the friendliness of any of 
our present governments towards 
the missionary enterprise I have 
no question to raise. Yet the 
warning of our Master is never out 
of date: “ Beware of men.” Go- 
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vernments change. As Hood says 
of the English coin :— 
Now stamped with the image of 
good Queen Bess, 
And now of a bloody Mary. 

The first civil ruler that professed 
allegiance to Christ was the one 
mentioned in the beginning of the 
Gospel. He said to the wise men, 
“ Bring me word again that I may 
come and worship him also.” We 
know what was in his heart, 
While we thank God for everyone 
bearing rule on earth who is a true 
friend of the king meek and lowly, 


let us not indulge an over-con- 
fidence by confounding motives of 


state policy with motives born of 
the Spirit of God. 

But granted that these govern- 
ments are friendly to the work of 
Christ ; does this make void the 
examples and precepts of the word 
of God? The Bible is a book pre- 
pared for all the centuries. It isa 
perfect guide to the missionary, no 
matter in what generation, or under 
what government, he may live. 
* All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable, .. . 
that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” <All the circumstances 
under which we find ourselves now 
were known unto God from the 
foundation of the world, and when 
He prepared a book for our guid- 
ance did He not have in view all 
that pertains to the age in which we 
live? And if, on the pages of this 
book, neither our Lord Himself, 
nor any of His disciples in the open 
field of mission work, are ever 
found in any way calling on govern- 
ment for protection or aid, and if, 
in all their instructions for meeting 
danger and trial in the mission work 
the course enjoined is altogether 
different from that of calling on go- 
vernment, should not this be su- 
fficient for us? Is it not ours to follow 
the Lamb withersoever he goeth ? 

M. H. Houston. 
(To be continued ) 
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Our ook Cable. 


The Anti-footbinding Society of 
Shanghai have kindly agreed to 
furnish missionaries with copies of 
their sheet tracts, free, to those 
who are willing to circulate them. 
Orders may sent to the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. 





, 


= & F RH. The first part 
of Dr. Faber’s work on the Con- 
fucian Classics (general title #@ At 
Av JER #§) is now in the press, and 
will soon be issued in two volumes. 
The price is fixed at 30 cents per 
copy (2 vols.) on brown paper, and 
40 cents on white, 50 copies and 
more in one order will receive a 
reduction of 25 per cent. at the 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shang- 
hai. These two volumes contain 
a Critic of the Text of the Thirteen 
Classical Works in 24 chapters 
(Wén-li). 
Vo. i.:— 

1, Chinese characters : (a) origin, 
(6) Shwoh Wen, (c) modern dic- 
tionaries. 

2. The materials used for making 
books. 

3. The eight catastrophes or de- 
structions of books, 

4. The formation of the Canon. 

5. The text different 
from the original. 

6. The text cut in stone. 

7. Authorities for the 
text of each Classic. 


modern 


modern 


_ 8. Wrong characters in 9 Class- 
ics, 

9. Words and passages lost. 

10. Classics and enlargements. 

11. Classics and apocryphical 
writings, 

12. Schools of interpretation. 
Vol. IT.:— 

1. The I-king. 

2. The Shu. 

3. The Shi and Rhyme. 

4, Shu and Shi. 

5. Spring-autumn and the three 
enlargements. 

6. The three Rituals. 

7. The Rh Ya. 

8. The Canon of Filial Piety. 

9. The Analects. 

10. The Great Learning and Due 
Mean. 

11. Mencius. 

12. The best editions 
Classics. 


of the 





The second part will contain a 
critic of the contents of the 
Classics. 

The third a survey of the col- 
lateral literature of China. 

The fourth the Results 
Classics in Chinese History. 

The fifth the Classics in relation 
to the needs of the present time. 

Parts two and three are so far 
advanced in manuscript that they 
may be published (D. V.) in the 
course of this year. 


of the 


E. F. 





a * 
Editorial 
Weare very much pleased and not 
a little surprised to learn that the 
United States Commission to Chen- 
tu finished its work very quickly 
after arriving at that city, and is 
now on its return to Peking. We 
imagined, and very naturally, that 


Comment, 


the Commission would meet with 
all sorts of embarrassments and 
annoying delays, and having no 
possibility of appeal to gun-boats or 
any military display of any kind, 
would meet with a most tedious and 
thankless task. It seems otherwise, 
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however, and we shall await the 
report of the Commission with no 
little interest. 

Meanwhile the treatment which 
our brethren of the Scotch Mis- 
sion have met in Kirin, in the 
matter of the property concerning 
which they had had so much trouble 
formerly, but which they supposed 
was now unequivocally in their 
possession, shows us that not all 
of the official class are deterred from 
obstructiveness, either by the de- 
gradation of the Viceroy of Sze- 
chuen, or the results of the in- 
vestigations at Ku-cheng. 

* * * 

WE heartily sympathise with Dr. 
Greig and his colleagues, native 
and foreign, in this last trial. In 
a private note just to hand Dr. 
Greig says: “The literati are 
bitterly hostile, as they were when 
I was attacked four years ago.” 
The cruelty and audacity shown 
in the treatment of Mr. Sung 
(see Diary of Events), who was 
beaten as a criminal in public for no 
other offence than selling his land 
to a foreigner, the ineradicable 
conservatism of some of the reform- 
ers, evidenced in their inventing 
a new date for their paper—dating 
it from the death of Confucius— 
with other obstructive actions, all 
point to the greater hope of reform 
on the part of the younger genera- 
tion. 

+ * * 

WE are more than ever convinced 
of this on reading over some of 
the students’ contributions in the 
last number of St. John’s Echo. The 
writers recognise the poverty and 
weakness of a country possessing 
great resources, but hampered by 
officials, among whose prominent 
characteristics may be mentioned 
conservatism, corruption and dis- 
honesty. One lad adds the term 
imbecility, but the shrewdness of 
even the most conservative official 
makes the term a somewhat unfor- 
tunate one. These students point 
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out the necessity for introducing a 
power which will elevate the moral 
and social conditions of the people, 
from whom the officials spring, and 
frankly recognise the fact that that 
power is Christianity. 

In referring to the new Reform 
Society it is shown that “reform” 
means not only “to restore to a 
former good estate,” but also “to 
create or shape anew,” and further 
on in the same article Mr. Tsur 
Mong-tei says: “If we should be 
unfortunate enough to see the 
failure of the Society, or anything 
which may prohibit its progress, or 
the members of the Society be not 
themselves reformed, as it seems 
they are going to be, but still stick 
to the old prejudices, then we will 
lose hope for them. However we 
must not lose all our hopes for 
China. China must be reformed 
some day. Who should do the 
work is the only question. There 
may be other associations which 
shall follow the steps of this present 
Society, either to co-operate with 
its members or to take their place 
when they fail. Before this we 
have never known of such a society 
like this. Secret societies China 
does not lack, but where in its 
history can we find the beneficial 
societies which have as their object 
to improve the state or “ mutual 
or joint usefulness and profit.” 

Therefore in discussing this sub- 


ject, the Reform Society in China, 


the writer has a word to all the 
Chinese who want to promote pro- 
gress. If this Society is successful, 
rise up and render it your help, if 
not, still rise up and do in its place 
what you think best for your 
mother country.” 
* * * 

From recent Peking news it is 
evident that those high in authority 
are endeavouring to suppress the 
Reform Society, in spite of the fact 
that an eighth of whole body of 
Hanlins have joined the Association. 
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But truth is mighty, and will prevail, 
and it may be that this early at- 
tempt at suppression will prove a 
greater stimulus to finding and 
spreading the truth, 

> . 2 


Our readers will rejoice with us in 
the glad tidings from Mr. Goforth 
to be found in “ Missionary News” 
department. The work of the Ca- 
nadian Presbyterian Mission in 
North Honan has been discouraging 
and slow ; the officials being obs- 
tructive, and the sifting, testing and 
rejecting processes being naturally 
ditticult in a new field. From a 
former report of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Mission we learn that in 
1889 a threatening cloud at Chang- 
té Fu caused the missionaries to 
withdraw, but in 1890 a footing 
Was gained at Chu-wang, 30 miles 
away. When the critical moment 
for entering the city arrived it 
was ‘as unexpected by the mission- 
aries as it was unexpected by the 
gentry and officials at Chang-té. 
It was announced by the fw and 
hsien both issuing 
proclamations denouncing the au- 
thors of scurrilous placards directed 
against foreigners.” The result was 
hosts of offers to sell houses and 
lands ; the people, always friendly, 
having been emboldened by the 
official action. The writer of the 
report adds further on: “ The devil 
in starting those placards committed 
his most serious 
mission began, 

ee. a * 


Magistrates 


mistake since our 


WE are pleased to see the very 
favorable beginning of Young Men’s 
Christian Association work which 
has been made in Tientsin under 
Rev. D. Willard Lyon, who has 
come to China under the auspices 
of the International Y. M. GC. A. 
The Pr king and Tientsin Times of 
Dee. 7th gives an account of the 
meeting to welcome Mr. Lyon in the 
Temperance Hall, Sunday, Dee. Ist, 
‘at vu were present over 100 
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English-speaking Chinese students 
from all parts of the empire, pu- 
pils of the four great institutions 
of this place..... The young 
men present, studying, as they are, 
Western sciences, and being pre- 
pared for positions of honor and 
responsibility, represent, as one 
speaker said, the “New China”, 
and will ere long be able to mould 
public opinion. So the meeting was 
nnique.” 

According to the “Tientsin Y. M. 
C. A. Bulletin,” vol. 1, number 1, 
which Mr. Lyon has kindly sent 
us, An organization was afterwards 
effected, resulting in the enroll- 
ment of 21 active and 46 associate 
members, all but two of whom were 
Chinese. ‘The roll includes stu- 
dents from the Medical College, the 
Naval College and the Tientsin 
University, besides a few English- 
speaking business men of the city. 
The following shows the character 
of the meetings to be held :— 

On Sunday, December 15th, at 
2 p.m., the Association Bible class. 
Topic: The Birth of Christ. 

On Wednesday, December 18th, 
at 4.15 p.m., the first lecture 
of the Association lecture course. 
Lecturer: Rey. E. HE, Aiken. Sub- 
ject : Railroads. 

On Saturday, December 21st, at 
8 p.m., the weekly prayer meeting. 

On Saturday, December 21st, 
the room will be open from 2 to 
8 p.m. All young men are cordi- 
ally invited to spend as much time 
as possible in the room at this 
time. Papers, books and games are 
accessible to all. 

* % * 


WeE would eall attention to the 


carefully prepared Memorial to 
the Chinese Emperor, the first 
part of which appears in our 
present issue. We received, too 


late for publication in this number, 
an account of the presentation of 
the Memorial to the Tsung.-li 
Yamén, which we hope will appear 
in our next. We consider that 
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the Memorial comes at a timely 
opportunity, and hope that great 
good will come therefrom. Much 


is being done at the present time © 


to enlighten those in high places 


DIARY OF EVENTS IN 
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as to the meaning of Christianity 
and to show that the true source 
of all real advancement in a 
nation is inseparable from the 
Gospel of Christ. 





Rlissionary Hels. 


—Dr. H. T. Whitney, writing to 
a friend from Pagoda Anchorage, 
on January 20vh, says: There are 
several hundred in this district now 
coming toward the kingdom (I 
won’t say pressing) which keeps us 
quite busy these days. 


—Rev. C. A. Killie writes from 
Ichowfu, December 23rd, 1895: I 
am just home from my third iti- 
nerating trip this autumn, and am 
much encouraged at the prospect. 
In the past three months I have 
itinerated in nine different hiens, 
and have been received most kind- 
ly everywhere, with oue single ex- 
ception. Generally speaking there 
is a much better feeling toward 
foreigners and the Gospel about 
here. 


—Rev. J. Goforth in a letter 
from Chang-te-fu, Honan, December 
13th, 1895, says: We are seeing the 
certain tokens of the Holy Spirit’s 
power these days at this city. 
Thousands of men have visited us 
during the last six weeks. A native 
assistant and I preach about eight 
hours a day. I have never seen 


the preaching of the Word meet 
with such acceptance before in 
Honan. It is a daily occurrence to 
see men convicted of the truth and 
returning again and again to en- 
quire. It is the Lord’s doing, and 
to Him shall be all the glory. 


—The China Inland Mission, 
Shanghai, received a telegram from 
Lan-chou, Kan-su, dated the 8th 
inst., from which it is learned that 
Hsi-ning is now open; all the mis- 
sionaries there are weil, and there 
is no cause for apprehension. 


—News to hand that the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission at Chi- 
ning-chow have had some trouble 
from robbers. We _ understand 
that Rev. R. H. Bent was shot in 
the leg, but no particulars have 
as yet reached us. 


[We trust that the small number 
of items in this department will 
lead to our readers sending us 
news more frequently. Such in- 
formation as they afford will lead 
us to rejoice or sympathise more 
heartily with or pray more definite- 
ly for each other. ] 





Diary of Ebents 
December, 1895. 


16th.—Trial of Sung Ts‘un-li by the 
Kirin authorities for his selling property 
to missionaries, Beaten publicly by 
order of the prefect in spite of the pro- 
tests of Dr. Greig and Rev. A, R. Craw. 


in the Far Eust. 


ford, who were present. The British 
Consul, Mr. Hosie, has started for Kirin. 
Sanction for the purchase of the land in 
question was part of the compensation 
allowed by the Tsung-li Yamén in 
connection with the cruel assault on Dr. 
Greig in 1891. 
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January, 1896. 


Ist.—In the early morning Chinese 
rebels made simultaneous attacks on the 
Japanese in North Formosa. At Sin-tian 
9 Japanese were killed, at Kan-tow 10, 
at Sik-kow 19 were found headless and 
mutilated, and at Pa-chi-na7 were killed. 
Futile attacks were made on the Educa- 
tional Department at Tai-peh-fu on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. All 
foreigners are safe. 

2nd.—Imperial decree commanding 
Liu K‘un-yi to return to his Viceroyalty 
of the Liang-kiang provinces, and Chang 
Chih-tung to go back to Wu-chang to 
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take over his former post as Viceroy of 
the Hu-kuang provinces, 


22nd.—General Viscount Miura, lately 
Japanese Minister to Seoul, who was 


‘charged with being implicated in the 


attack on the Palace at Seoul on the 8th 
of October, has been acquitted. 


23rd.—Telegraphic news from Tai-peh 
state that there have been two battles 
near Gi-lan with the retreating rebels, 
On Friday, the 17th instant, three hun- 
dred rebels, and on Saturday, the 18th, 
sixty rebels were killed. 


The Japanese 
loss amounted to fifteen, 





Rlissionary Journal, 


BIRTHS. 

Ar Tsing-kiang-pu, 12th December, the 
wife of Rev. H. M. Woops, Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, U. 8. A., of a 
son (Marion Cooper). 

At Peking, December 16th, the wife of 
Rev. W. H. Murray, Nat. Bible 
Society, of a son, 

At Shih-tao, Shantung, on New Year’s 
day, the wife of B. R. Muppirt, of a 
son (Lester Norman), 


DEATHS. 


At the General Hospital, Shanghai, 4th 
December, of small-pox, RoGNHILD 
Boreny, aged 1 year and 9 months ; 
and on the 5th December, ANNA OLINE, 
aged 3} years, daughters of Rev. 
Tx. and GrpsHa Hime, of the Am. 
Norwegian Lutheran Mission (arrived 
2nd November). 


ARRIVALS. 

At Canton, 9th October, the Rev. E. P. 
FisHerR and the Rev. G. W. Mar- 
SHALL, for the American Presbyterian 
Mission. 

At Canton, 18th December, the Rev. A. 
J. Ross and wife, and the Rev. 
Eimer McBurney and wife, for the 
American Reformed Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. 

At Shanghai, Ist Jan., Messrs. Robert 
Grierson (returned), O. STEVENSON 
(returned), T. Torrance, F. OLsEen 
and C. E. Hicks (associate), from Eng- 
land for China Inland Mission. 


Ar Shanghai, 14th January, Rev. R. L. 
Evans, Messrs. W. T. Locke, A. 
Pav and Rev. O. L. Stratton, from 
North America for C. I. Mission. 

Ar Shanghai, 15th January, Mr. Istay 
F. Dryspate, wife and child (return- 
ed), Misses L. A. Farr and Nettiz 
M. Grant, for I. M. Alliance, Wuhu. 

At Shanghai, 22nd January, Misses J. 
SCHNUTTENHASSEL, L, SICHELSCHMIDT 
and C. Hausserc, from Germany, as 
associate members of the C. I. Mission- 

At Shanghai, 28th January, Miss JULIA 
C. BonarieLtp, M. E. Mission, Foo- 
chow (returned), Miss Erriz Murray, 
for Am. Presbyterian Mission, Nankin 
(returned) and Miss Kare L, OcBorn, 
M. E. Mission, Kiukiang (returned). 

DEPARTURES. 

From Canton, 16th October, 1895, for 
America, Mrs. A. A. Funton and 
children, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission. 

From Shanghai, 27th December, 1895, 
Miss F. M. Ret, of C. I. Mission, for 
England. 

From Shanghai, January, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ep. TomxKiyson and three children, 
also Miss E. A. Turrcoop, of C. L 
Mission, for England. 

From Shanghai, 29th January, Dr. E. 
R. Jetuison, of M. E. Mission, for 
Germany. 

Leavinc Hongkong, 13th February, 
Rev. W. C. Witcox and family, of 
Foochow, for U.S. A. 








